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ATKINS 


‘sttEL SAWS 





Straight Back, Skew Back 
Old Style or New Improved 


Perfection Handles 


On this page we illustrate five 
patterns of saws which are liked by 
many carpenters. If you do not see 
=a any that YOU like, write for our 


ATKINS SILVER STEML SAW No. 3 ‘ Saw Sense Book. 
Perfection Handle, Skew Back | 


Our trade mark is etched on all Silver 
Steel Saws and it serves to identify 
us as progressive saw makers who 
No. 64, STRAIGHT BACK, SILVER STEEL \ , i j 
Handle OM Style Model | apply skill, art and science in the 
production of them. 


The methods we employ in the manu- 
facture of Silver Steel Saws is your 
assurance of obtaining ‘‘The Finest 
on Earth,” in saws at a fair price. 


If you want service you can get it in 
Atkins Saws, the Saws that you can 
count on to do your work well 
Saws that cut clean, fast and smooth, 
Saws that give you the most service 
with less filing. 


Enclose a quarter for nail apron, 
souvenir lead pencil and 
Standard Time Book 


E.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS,INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N.Y. 


Branches Carrying Complete Stocks Jn The Following Cities: 


Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 
Memphis New York City Paris. France 
Chicago Portiand,Ore. Sydney. N.S.W. 
Minneapolis San Francisco ancouver, B.C. 
































Medusa Waterproof 
Cement Paint 


Gives permanent protection from moisture 
and dampness to all masonry surfaces of 
concrete, brick, stone, etc. Contains no oil 
and will not stain nor discolor from alkalies 
in concrete. 

Furnished in powder form, ready for use by 
adding water. Applied with brush or spray. 
Equally efficient for both interior and ex- 
terior surfaces. Furnished in White, Cream- 
Buff and Stone Gray. 

Full particulars and prices sent at your 
request. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
B. of L. E. Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Medusa Stainless White Cement 
( Plain and Water proofed); Medusa Gray Cement ( Plain 
and Water proofed); Medusa Waterproofing (Powder 
or Paste); and Medusa Waterproof Cement Paint. 
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Eclipse Machine Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


Eclipse-Bendix 
Starter 


For Gasoline Engines 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 











Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


75-85 State Street, Boston 
Capital, $1,500,000.00. 


Transacts business throughout the 
United States and writes FIDELITY 
and SURETY BONDS and CASU- 
ALTY INSURANCE, _ including 
MONTHLY PREMIUM  ACCI- 
DENT and HEALTH INSURANCE. 


A Company Which Invariably Gives a 
“SQUARE DEAL.” 
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Shall the'People or the Supreme Court Be 
the Final Voice in Legislation? 


By Joun P. Frey 
Editor, International Molders’ Journal 


HE convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in Cincinnatj 


last June, declared itself in favor of— 


An amendment to the Constitution providing that if the United States Supreme 
Court decides that an act of Congress is unconstitutional, or by judicial construction 
holds that a public policy is at variance with the statutory declarations of Congress, 
then, if Congress by a two-thirds majority repasses the law, it becomes the law of the 
land regardless of the action of the United States Supreme Court. 


This was not the first time that the subject had been given official con- 
sideration. At the 1917 convention a statement was adopted, which read 
in part— 

No law enacted by Congress to meet the twentieth century requirements is safe 

until it has been approved by a majority of nine members of the Supreme Court. The 
exercise of such power is inconsistent with popular sovereignty. 


The 1918 convention of the American Federation of Labor oppointed a 
Committee on Reconstruction whose report was adopted by a unanimous 
vote at the convention in 1919. That portion of the committee’s report, 
dealing with the subject under consideration, was as follows:— 


It is manifestly evident that a people are not self-governing unless they enjoy the 
unquestioned power to determine the form and substance of the laws which shall govern 
them. Self-government can not adequately function if there exists within the nation 
a superior power or authority which can finally determine what legislation enacted 
by the people, or their duly elected representatives, shall be placed upon the statute 
books and what shall be declared null and void. 

An insuperable obstacle to self-government in the United ‘States exists in the power 
which has been gradually assumed by the Supreme Courts of the Federal and state 
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governments, to declare legislation null and void upon the ground that, in the court’s 
opinion, it is unconstitutional. 

It is essential that the people, acting directly or through Congress or state legislatures, 
should have final authority in determining which laws shall be enacted. Adequate steps 
must be taken, therefore, which will provide that in the event of a supreme court declar- 
ing an act of Congress or of a state legislature unconstitutional and the people acting 
directly or through Congress or a state legislature should reenact the measure, it shall 
then become the law without being subject to annulment by any court. 3 

These declarations constitute the official record of the American Féder- 
ation of Labor. They clearly and definitely indicate the attitude and the 
viewpoint of the American trade union movement upon the question of the 
authority exercised by the United States Supreme Court in declaring legisla- 
tion unconstitutional. 

The action taken by the Cincinnati convention was emphasized in the 
public mind because of the address delivered by Senator La Follette dealing 
with the question. The redelivery on his part of the speech before the U. S. 
Senate created a widespread public interest, part of which has manifested itself 
through innumerable editorials and articles in the daily press and magazines. 

The criticisms directed against us because of the position we have assumed, 
include the charge of ignorance concerning the nature of the government of 
the United States, and the character, scope and function of the Constitution. 
A number of those who have attacked our position through editorials and in 
other ways, have laid special stress upon the fact that the fathers of the 
Constitution realized the necessity of establishing balance and checks upon 
the three departments of the government, so that the the making of laws, their 
interpretation and application, and the administration of government, 
would be conducted through careful examination of all available facts and 
with deliberation, instead of hastily and influenced by temporary waves of 
sentiment. 

Two branches of Congress were established, a House and a Senate, both 
intended as a balance and a check upon the other. Congress as a whole was 
subject to the balance and check created by the veto power vested in the Presi- 
dent. The President in turn found certain powers conferred upon Congress which 
would prevent him from becoming an autocrat. The Supreme Court of the 
United States was given powers which were in the nature of a balance and a ° 
check upon both the legislative and executive departments of government. 
But these critics of our movement, without exception, have made no mention 
of any legislative, executive, or other check upon the United States Supreme 
Court, with the possible exception that impeachment proceedings could be 
instituted against a member of that high tribunal. 

That checks to prevent ill-considered or inflamed action by a legislative 
body are essential, no thinking man will deny, and it follows that if sound 
government requires balances and checks by one department upon another, that 
a check upon the powers exercised by the United States Supreme Court are 
equally essential, particularly so because of the fact that the members of this 
department of government are not elected by the people, and hold tenure of 
office during life. The special position they occupy as compared with the 
members of the other two departments of government makes it even more 
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necessary that the powers they exercise should be definitely established and 
defined, subject to regulation. Otherwise there would be no way short of 
force to prevent their becoming supreme autocrats. 

The American trade union movement has definitely opposed the power 
exercised by the United States Supreme Court in declaring federal legislation 
unconstitutional. It has taken this position because it believes that such 
power is an iasufferable obstacle to self-government, for wader the preseat 
practice of the United States Supreme Court the people cau only enjoy such 
legislation as the Supreme Court, or a majority of its members, are willing 
to permit. Futhermore, the Constitution confers no such power or authority. 

The Americaa trade union movement is not lacking in support of its 
position. Duriag au address ia Cooper Union in 1914, Hon. Walter Clark, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, in discussing the subject 
said in part— 

The power thus construed to be in a court, or indeed in the hands of one man, to ac- 
complish such an act as this without any review, or possibility of review, and without 

any words in the Constitution conferring it, is so exorbitant and unprecedented that 
it needs no argument to demonstrate that it ought not to be tolerated, and can not safely 
be permitted to continue. 

In this connection it is valuable to find that the Great Emancipator was 
not of the opinion that the United States Supreme Court was the final and 
absolute voice in determining the constitutionality of the law. In discussing 
the Dred Scott decision, in connection with which the Supreme Court had 
declared the Missouri compromise law to be uncoustitutional, Lincoln said, 
during his debate with Douglas in Chicago, July10, 1858— 


Somebody has to reverse that decision, since it is made, and we mean to reverse it, 
and we mean to do it peacefully. 


During his Ciacianati speech dealing with the same question, our martyred 
President said— 


The people of these United States are masters of both Congress and courts, not 

to overthrow the Constitution, but to overthrow the men who pervert the Constitution. 

The vital part of the issue, however, is not found so much in the opiuiois 
of our greatest public mena as in the provisions of the Constitution itself, and 
the circumstances which surround the drafting of this great document, which is 
conceded to establish the most perfect form of government which free men 
have created. The Constitution does not by direct provision or implication 
confer any authority upon the United States Supreme Court to declare federal 
legislation uncoustitutional. 

When we study the history of that period, and discover the problems 
motives aud principles which influenced the miads of those who led the patriots. 
during the Revolutionary War, and who constituted the Continental Coa-_ 
gress, we have little difficulty in understanding why the power now exercised 
by the Supreme Court was not conferred upon it, or provided for in the Coi- 
stitution. 

After the Revolutionary War, but previous to 1787, the Supreme Court 
of more than one state declared an act of the State Legislature unconstitutional 
because of their opinion that it did not conform to the state’s Constitution. 
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The most prominent instance was in Rhode Island where, after having declared 
a statute enacted by the Legislature unconstitutional, the judges of the 
State Supreme Court were called before the Legislature to expain their con- 
duct, and while they were not removed from office, they were all refused a 
re-election by the Legislature upon the expiration of their term. 

The question came prominently before the Constitutional convention 
in 1787. Verbatim reports of that convention are not in existence, but James 
Madison kept a journal of the prodeedings, aud in addition another of the 
delegates, Mr. Yates, kept ample notes during the proceedings. There was also 
a voluminous discussion in the pages of the Federalist and other publications, 
so that it is not difficult for the student of the Coastitution to become familiar 
with what was passing through men’s minds at that time. James Madison, 
the author of a draft of a Constitution, which proved to be the structure upon 
which our Constitution was largely builded, realized the necessity of a check 
upon the legislative branch, and urged the Constitutional convention to create 
a Council of Revision, consisting of the President and Federal Judges, whose 
duty it would be to compare the laws enacted, with the Constitutioa, and 
determine whether the laws were or were not in conformity with the basic 
law of the land. 

But the Constitutional convention, on the four occasions that Mr. Madi- 
son urged the adoption of this plan, refused to agree to it. On one occasion 
Mr. Madison proposed that where the President vetoed a law, two-thirds 
majority of Congress would be required to over-ride the veto, and that where 
the President and the Supreme Court jointly declared a law unconstitutional, 
that it would require a three-fourths vote of Congress to over-ride the presi- 
dential and judical veto’ But the feature of giving even a veto power to the 
Supreme Court was rejected. 

The theory of a check upon the legislative department of government, 
so far as Madison’s views were concerned, is further clarified by his use of the 
words “‘the states” during the presentation of his views. He used the plural 
form in order to indicate that it would require the votes of three-fourths of 
the states to nullify the coustitutionality of an act of Congress. 

What the Constitutional convention actually did was to confer upon the 
the President the veto power, and to place in the hands of Congress the author- 
ity by a two-thirds majority vote to over-ride the veto. The very fact that this 
power was conferred upon the President and upon Congress, and that no such 
power or authority as a veto was conferred upon the United States Supreme 
Court, is evidence that the framers of the Constitution had no intention of 
conferring the same power upon the courts- which was conferred upon the 
President. 

The framers of the Constitution were jealous of their rights. They feared 
the establishing of any authority within the governmental structure which 
might interfere with, or limit their right of self-government. The individual 
states were fearful that their just powers would be taken away from them by 
a federal government. The citizens were fearful that the Constitution would 
establish some arbitrary regulation or control which would limit their rights 
as announced in the Declaration of Independence. 


- 
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The Constitution was therefore studied with great care after it had been 
drafted. It required considerable debate before it was adopted by the Con- 
tinental Congress. ‘The State Legislatures were divided in their attitude. 
In Pennsylavania the vote in favor of adoption was 46 to 23. In Maryland 
63 to 11. In South Carolina 149 to 73. In Virginia, the home of Thomas 
Jefferson as well as of Madison, it was 89 to 79. In New York it was still 
closer, being 30 to 27. While in Massachusetts it required the personal in- 
fluence of George Washington to secure a vote of 187 to 168. 

No sooner had the Constitution been adopted by a sufficient number of 
states than there arose a wide spread fear that the liberties and rights of the 
people had not been sufficiently safeguarded in its provisions. Led largely 
by Thomas Jefferson there was a demand for amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which would establish the people’s rights in clear and definite provisions, 
framed in language which could not be misconstrued. Congress almost im- 
mediately passed the first ten amendments, and within a year these had been 
ratified by the Legislatures of the several states. These ten amendments 
constitute the American bill of rights. 

The temper of the citizenship, the determination of the leaders to estab- 
lish a government which would be in the hands of the people instead of those 
of an autocrat, the question of the powers which the Supreme Court should 
have conferred upon it, filled men’s minds at that time. Had there been any 
question as to the authority which should be conferred upon the United 
States Supreme Court, had it been the intention that its power should be even 
co-equal to that of the presidential veto, the question would have been pre- 
sented in the from of another amendment. The power which the three depart- 
ments of the government acquired through the provisions of the Constitution 
are powers which are clearly and definitely established. None of these powers 
is established through implication. 

The United States Supreme Court through Chief Justice Marshall, 
while announcing in an obiter dictum in the Marbury vs. Madison case, 
in 1803 that it had the power to declare legislation unconstitutional, did not 
assume to apply this power until 1821 when Chief Justice Marshall asserted 
this authority, and applied it in the case of Cohen vs. State of Virginia. 
this case it was not a federal, but a state law which was declared unconstitu- 
tional. Chief Justice Marshall endeavored to soften the effect of the decision 
and make it more palatable to the public mind by saying, in part— 

The people made the Constitution, and the people can unmake it. It is the creature 
of their will, and lives only by their will. 

It was not until 1851 that the Supreme Court in the Ferreira case decided 
that an act of Congress was unconstitutional. 

Historically the facts are that the Constitution conferred no power upon 
the Supreme Court to declare legislation unconstitutional through veto, 
judical construction, or otherwise, although this question was fully considered 
by the Constitutional convention. The only power given to “negative” 
legislation was that created by the presidential veto which carried with it the 
proviso that a two-thirds vote of Congress was sufficient to over-ride it. 

There is a very practical aspect of the subject which is also worthy of 
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consideration. Is a judge made of different clay than other human beings? 
Does his elevation to the bench alter his nature aad temperameut? Does 
anything occur upon his assuming the ermine which removes from him his 
fancies, whims, predilections, prejudices, ambitious, or persoaal likes and 
dislikes? In other words, does elevation to the bench alter a man’s character- 
istics to any greater extent thai does his elevation to some other high and 
responsible public office? Supreme Court judges not ouly remain humau beiags 
after their selection, but the manner in which they secure their high positioa 
is a very human one. The history of the United States Supreme Court indi- 
cates that presidents in making appointments are influenced to an appreciable 
exteut by partisan political considerations. The great majority of the members 
of the United States Supreme Court have been appointed by Presidents of 
the same political party as themselves. A President would not knowingly 
appoint a justice who was opposed to certain legislation which he considered 
important to have enacted. A political party stroagly in control would not 
approve of selections made from the ranks of its political opponents. Lin- 
cola would not have appointed a man who believed that human slavery was 
a permissable and legal institution. Monroe would not have appointed a 
man to the Supreme bench who would be expected to hold that the President 
and his advisors were without power to announce and enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine. ‘The members of the Supreme Court are selected not only because 
of their legal and mental qualifications, but also because of certain other views 
and priaciples which they hold. 

‘That the members of the Supreme Court hold most opposite views and 
quite contrary couceptions of constitutional priaciples, is shown by the 
large number of dissenting opinions which are handed down, some of which 
poiat out that the decision of the majority of the court is not only contrary to 
Americau principles, but contrary to the language aad iateat of the cou- 
stitution itself. That these judges are human is illustrated by the famous 
decision which led to the anaulment of au income tax law on the growad that it 
was uncoustitutional. The court had been divided four to five. Oue of the 
five justices who had held that the law was constitutional, for some reasoa 
never clearly and definitely established, changed his miad over night, aid as a 
result of this one man’s overnight change of opinion, legislation which the 
United States Supreme Court had held for a hundred years to be coustitu- 
tional, was declared unconstitutional. 

The American trade union movement has criticized decisions of the 
Supreme Court which have declared federal legislation to be waconstitutional, 
but it has never been more vigorous or emphatic in doing so than were the 
Supreme Court Justices who wrote dissenting opinions. 

In its determination to prevent the Supreme Court from becoming the 
master of the American people, the American Federation of Labor stands 
upon patriotic as well as constitutional ground. Self government, the most 
precious right of free men, includes the full and unlimited power to determine 
the form of government, the powers and authority to be vested in the several 
departments of government, and finally the essential right of the citizens to 
determine what laws shall be enacted for their self government. A government 
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of free men does not, and can not, admit the existence of some superior power, 
an authority beyond their control, which can, at will, nullify the legislation 
which they, or their duly elected representatives, have enacted. To admit 
the existence of such a power is to acknowledge that popular sovereignty 
is a theory instead of a fact. 

The power which the United States Supreme Court asserts to declare fed- 
eral legislation unconstitutional is a self arrogated, or usurped power. It was 
not conferred by the Constitution. It was successfully challenged and ignored 
by more than one President during our nation’s earlier years. Grave national 
issues, wars with other nations, the great Civil War, all tended to divert the 
public mind from that condition so forcefully described by Thomas Jefferson 
when he said: 

It has long been my opinion, and I have never shrunk from its expression, that the 
germ of dissolution of our Federal Government is in the judiciary—an irresponsible body 
working like gravity, by day and by night, gaining a little today and a little tomorrow, 
and advancing its noiseless step like a thief over the field of jurisdiction until all shall 
be usurped. 

From the modified theory of judicial powers announced by Chief Justice 
Marshall there followed constantly progressive assumptions of authority, 
which are now held to be absolute because based upon an alleged popular 
cousent. But popular consent has never been given; instead the citizenship 
of the nation has failed to give the necessary evidence of its strong resent- 
ment, and its determination to keep the judicial, as well as the legislative 
and executive departments, within the bounds of the authority vested in them 
by the Constitution. The American Federation of Labor has now undertaken 
to give expression to the necessity of restoring the authority of the Supreme 
Court to the confines prescribed by the Constitution. It is a most necessary 
and patriotic purpose. It is an essential step if popular sovereignty is to exist 
in fact as well as theoretically. No Supreme Court of any civilized land today 
attempts to assert a superior authority over the nation’s parliament. None 
would dare to make the attempt. Only in the United States‘does such’a con- 
dition exist, and here it can not be permitted to continue. 





TRADE UNIONS 


Foster education and uproot ignorance. 
Shortea hours and lengthen life. 

Raise wages and lower usury. 

Increase independence and decrease[dependence. 
Develop manhood and balk t y- 
Establish fraternity and discouragefselfishness. 
Reduce prejudice and induce liberality. 
Enlarge society and eliminate classes. 

Create rights and abolish wrongs. 

Lighten toil and brighten man. 

Cheer the home and fireside and 


MAKE THE WORLD BETTER. 
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A Message to Labor 


By U. S. Senator Rospert M. LA FOLLETTE 


FTER a lifetime spent in observing the operation of Govern- 
ment, my faith is unshaken that the workers of America in 
all walks of life have it in their hands to save this country 

and to preserve its original principles and its free institutions for 
the benefit of all the American people. Unless the present genera- 
tion miserably fails, the cause of true representative government 
is as secure in this crisis as in the times of Jefferson and Jackson 
and Lincoln. 

In this great struggle the workers’ weapon is the ballot. It is 

an effective and all powerful weapon. Wielded with intelligence 
for a righteous cause, it can not fail to win. 


Shun, as you would the plague, all who counsel resort to force 
and violence. The overthrow of government by violence will gain 
the worker nothing but additional hardship and suffering for him- 
self and his family. If the American people do not have sufficient 
intelligence to secure and hold control of government through the 
ballot, they would not have the intelligence to retain the control 
of government if they were to secure that control by force. 

The ballot can be used as effectively today as it was used in 
the other great crises of our history. Indeed, I believe that now 
as never before the masses of the American people enjoy the 
greatest opportunity for effective political action. 

The problems confronting this country—monopoly contro! of 
industry and credit, the granting of special privileges through 
excessive tariffs, ship subsidies, railroad guarantees and gratuities, 
the sheltering of tax dodgers by vicious legislation, the bestowal 
of special favors and exemptions upon corporations at the hands 
of the courts, the denial to the masses of men of the fundamentals 
of liberty—one and all may be rightly settled in an orderly and 
effective manner only through political action. 

If the workers of this country will live up to their traditions 
and use the political power in their hands, these problems will be 
settled and settled rightly, in full accord with the underlying 
principles of our government. 











Does Hawaii Need Chinese? 


By Pavut SCHARRENBERG 


The writer of this article spent four weeks on the Hawaiian Islands this 
summer, combining his vacation with an investigation of industrial and economic 
conditions. Mr. Scharrenberg, who is Secretary of the California Federation 
of Labor, and a member of the California Commission of Immigration and 
Housing, states that the sugar planters, knowing him to be a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor extended every possible courtesy and facilitated 
his inspection of labor camps on each of the four big islands. A second article 
dealing specifically with the Japanese problem of the islands, will appear in the 
October Federationist. 


OURISTS have christened the Hawaiian Islands the “Paradise of the 

T Pacific.’” And why not? With its mild, equable and comfortable climate 

with its scenic wonders, its magnificent beaches, marvelous waterfalls and 

last but not least, an active volcano, those enchanting islands with only 6,045 

square miles of land, offer even to the jaded appetite something new, not to 
mention unsucpassed opportunity for zest or recreation. 

But there is another side to the story. The Paradise of the Pacific hasa 
serious labor problem. And that problem revolves around sugar. Everything 
that has to do with sugar—stocks, bonds, market quotations, planting, culti- 
vating, ha vesting, milling, transportation and foreign competition, it all comes 
back to the main issue, the labor question. 

There was no labor problem in the Hawaiian Islands until the cultivation 
of sugar cane began on plantation scale. This was in the early fifties. The 
first sugar mill was erected in 1853, at Koloa on the island of Kauai. The 
census of all the islands taken by the Hawaiian Government during the same 
year showed a population of 73,138. As the sugar industry developed, the 
the population seems to have decreased. At any rate, this process continued 
for about 20 years, when the population of the Islands had been reduced to 
less than 58,000. Thereafter the census figures began a steady climb, the 
1920 census showing a population of 255,912. 

The native Hawaiian population, however, has continued to decline. 
In 1853, 70,036, or 95.76 per cent of the total population were Hawaiians. 
In 1920, only 23,723, or 9.3 per cent of the population were Hawaiians. 

A little research work easily revealed the successive steps taken in those 
years to tie labor to the sugar plantations. With their simple wants and their 
primitive mode of living, the natives could get along very well without the 
hard grind of toil in mill or plantation. There was a total absence of that 
economic pressure which in other less favored countries virtually compelled men, 
women and children to seek employment in field, factory or mine. So, as early 
as 1846 the Minister of the Interior of the Kingdom of Hawaii was authorized 
to seize vagrants and to apprentice them out for a term of not more than one 
year. ‘Two thirds of the wages were to be paid to the vagrant and one third 
was to go to the Government. The master was permitted to use “coercive 
force” if the vagrant refused to work. 


In 1850 it was made unlawful for a native of the Islands to emigrate to 
(637) 
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California. At the same time the Legislative Assembly legalized two forms of 
labor contracts theretofore unknown in the Islands, namely, (a) Apprenticeship 
for boys and girls under 20; and (b) Indentured service, for any reason over 20 
years-of age. 

These contracts were harsh, unjust and entirely one-sided. They provi- 
ded for “capture on desertion’”’ and “imprisonment and hard Jabor until he 
will consent to serve according to contract.”’ Strange to relate, the historians 
agree that these penal contract laws were ‘“‘an adaptation of the American 
Shipping law.” ; 

In fact, when in 1873, in the case of John H. Wood vs. Afo, the validity 
of this iniquitious contract labor system was attacked in the courts and carried 
for a final ruling to the Hawaiian Supreme Court, that august body said: 

This statute was enactéd, of course, in reference to the business of the country. The 

productions of the country must be gathered and secured, or manufactured when secured, 
and if neglected, they deteriorate and are essentially damaged, and the law in question is 
designed to prevent persons from wilfully violating their contracts and doing damage to 
their employers. It is, in degree, as essential to the sugar planter that his employees 
should remain with him to perform the service as agreed upon during the crop, as it is for 
the seamen to remain on the ship during the voyage. A sugar plantation encounters 
as many adverse winds as a vessel, and is quite as likely to be endangered in crop time as a 
vessel is on a lee shore, when all hands are required. In many countries where Labor is 
plenty and heavy advances are not necessary to procure laborers, this law is not neces- 
sary. But the legislature in their wisdom passed the law as applicable to the condition 
of affairs here. ‘ 

Subsequent court decisions upheld this singular logic, and as late as 
1892, the legislature reinforced the penalties for “desertion from service.”’ 
Vested property rights came first—human freedom trailed behind. 

Under these harsh laws, in force from 1850 to 1897, plantation labor be- 
came more and more restive, although the world was scoured for immigrants to 
replace those who completed their ‘‘term of service’ and moved to countries 
where conditions of service were less onerous. 

It is duly recorded that up to the time of annexation in 1998, successive 
sessions of the Hawaiian legislature appropriated more than $1,500,000 for 
the encouragement of immigration. By expenditure of this sum, the follow- 
ing immigrants were brought to the islands: 


. 122,693 





After annexation the sugar planters’ labor problems became more diffi- 
cult and complex. Under the laws of the United States, laborers could no 
longer be held ‘‘to their term of service.’’. Moreover, the importation of laborers 
was automatically subject to United States immigration regulations. 

However, the sugar industry in due time adjusted itself to the new condi- 
tions. The sugar planters are well organized and they have always}pulled 
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together. By private subseriptions, collected through the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, thousands of dollars were raised “‘to encourage immi- 
gration’. When the new Federal Immigration law of 1907 made it impossible 
for the Association to continue paying the passage of immigrants, the terri- 
torial legislature, which appears to have been under the benign influence of the 
planters at all times, levied a tax on incomes” ‘Three quarters of the revenue 
from this tax was used to “‘encourage immigration.” 

The‘net result of the sugars’ planters immigration policy since annexation 
may be seen at a glance in the following comparative table: 
RACIAL COMPOSITION OF HAWAII’S POPULATION, 1900 AND 1920 

The ratio heads in this compilation do not indicate the place of birth bu 
refer only to race. For example, a majority of the Chinese now in the islands, 
are Hawaiian born. 
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Teotel Population... 06.321... . 154,001 255,912 100% 





*The Korean and Filipino population of the Islands was negligible in 1900, hence they 
were classified under the designation “‘all other.” 

In studying the foregoing census tabulation, a few pertinent facts should 
be borne in mind: 

Sugar is the basic industry of Hawaii. More than 75 per cent of the total 
exports represent sugar. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association’ speaks for the entire sugar 
industry. There are no “outsiders” or “independents.” 

Because of its thorough organization, the sugar industry has always been 
able to exert a powerful influence over political affairs in the islands. In the 
days of the monarchy the sugar planters virtually dictated the immigration 
policy. Since annexation, the planters have always chafed under the restraint 
of the Federal immigration laws. The recent petition of the Territorial Leg- 
islature to the Congress of the United States, urging a modification of those 
laws, is in perfect harmony with the Sugar Planters’ immigration policy for 
the past seventy years. 

No other solution for Hawaii’s labor problem has been seriously consi- 
dered except the same old policy of “encouraged immigration.’’ Not a single 
person holding a responsible position in Hawaii’s sugar industry seems to 
have given any serious thought toward a possible solution along radically 
different lines. 

Perhaps this assertion should be qualified. On at least two occasions 
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men identified with the sugar industry intimated that the real trouble arose 
with “too much education”. It was hinted that discontinuance of ‘‘free’’ 
education after the fourth grade would have a tendency to keep more of the 
young folks on the plantations. Comment upon this method of solving the 
labor problem seems wholly unnecessary. 

Regardless of all other conditions, the cry of “labor shortage” has be- 
come a regular by-word of Hawaii's sugar industry. When the present owners 
and managers of the plantations were infants, they heard the old folks discuss 
the “labor shortage”. All their lives they have talked about it. Mr. Waltér 
F. Dillingham, Chairman of Hawaii’s Emergency Labor Commission, him- 
self has said so. And there it ends. 

Now, it is an undisputed fact that the industries of many American 
states suffer great hardship and financial losses because of seasonal labor 
shortage. California, for example, has a more or less serious labor shortage 
around the peak of every year’s harvesting season. The State of California 
has attempted to remedy this situation (1) by encouraging the subdivison 
of large land holdings and (2) by legislative enactments requiring and en- 
forcing certain minimum standards of sanitation and housing in all labor 
camps where five or more persons are employed. After a few years’ trial, 
Californians are practically a unit in commending and upholding these re- 
medial measures. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters insist that a subdivision of cane lands 
is impractical. They point to certain “horrible examples” as irrefutable 
evidence. Of course, there are problems peculiar to the cane sugar industry 
that cannot be ignored. Cane must be milled at or near the place of production. 
And all the mills are owned by the. plantations. As a result, the cane 
homesteaders are tied hand and foot to the mill. But if the sugar mill were 
acquired by groups of homesteaders, or if the territory were to take over the 
mills and hold and operate them in trust for the homesteaders, that would 
seem to offer a permanent and sound solution of the problem. A citizen 
population of small ranch owners is an ideal worthy of supreme effort for 
any country. There is no need to elaborate upon that point. Yet, beyond a 
belated effort to enable a few of the rapidly vanishing native Hawaiians to 
acquire homesteads, there is little sympathy anywhere in the Islands with 
suggestions leading toward subdivision of the sugar plantations. 

Aside from the usual board of health regulations, there is no law in the 
Islands regulating sanitation and housing on sugar plantations. The Sugar 
Planters’ Association, through its welfare department, has in recent years 
furnished the various plantations with blue prints of model laborers’ cottages, 
bath houses, and sanitary toilets. But the number of plantation managers 
who have taken the hint from the welfare department is comparatively small. 
The old whitewaslied barrack type house in which the contract laborers were 
once herded is still in evidence and fully 75 per cent of the toilets on all the camps 
visited were in disgraceful condition. A still greater percentage of the planta- 
tion managers would be subject to arrest for failing to observe minumum 
sanitary standards—that is, if the California law should apply to Hawaii. 

To be sure, there are honorable exceptions. And these exceptions prove 
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what can be done to establish decent and homelike living conditions for the 
workers. The Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Co., Frank Baldwin, Man- 
ager, on the Island of Maui, is perhaps the most noteworthy example in this 
respect. Nearly all the laborers’ cottages are surrounded by private gardens 
and there is an atmosphere of that cleanliness and neatness which together 
with a sort of community spirit goes such a long way to make things agreeable 
even for the lowest paid day laborer. 

In discussing sanitary matters with plantation managers, a few expressed 
the opinion that the class of labor employed by them had never seen better 
toilets, etc., and would not know how to use clean and flyproof privies. On 
on the other hand, many Japanese and others bitterly complained because, in 
very many instances, men, women, and children were required to use the same 
toilet. 

But to return to that perennial labor shortage. There is a pronounced 
difference of opinion upon this question in the Islands. Of course, the sugar 
planters are a unit in affirming the traditional viewpoint that there “is” a 
labor shortage. Others maintained at least equally emphatic opposite opinions. 
Residents who ought to be familiar with local conditions claim that there are 
at least 3,000 idle Filipinos in and about Honolulu. But however this may be, 
the executive officers of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association frankly 
admit that thousands of Filipinos have been brought to the Islands by the 
Planters during the past few years and that more are on the way. Five 
recruiting stations are maintained by the Association in the Phillippine Islands 
each with a staff of recruiters and an examining doctor. Upon departure from 
their native land, the Filipinos are presented with 10pesos each and an outfit of 
clothing. They are given free passage across and are guaranteed free return 
transportation if they work for a period of three years for members of the 
Planters’ Association. Of course, these Filipinos are at liberty to leave the 
employ of the Planters any time after arrival. And many do so. 


There can be no question but that the real motive for the drive on 
Congress to modifiy the United States’ immigration laws is to be found in 
the prolonged strike of the Japanese laborers on the Island of Oahu in 1920. 
‘That Japanese strike with the accompanying racial cohesiveness and solidarity 
just scared the wits out of the sugar planters. Everybody in the Islands admits 
that the general situation relating to the supply of labor has very materially 
improved during the past year. The Honolulu Advertiser, the morning daily 
of Honolulu and a great champion of the Emergency Labor Resolution pending 
in Congress in a leading editorial under date of June 26, 1922, said: 


Field conditions are a good deal better this year than they were last, as evidenced 
by the fact that the plantations will finish their harvest only an average two months 
behind schedule, where in 1921 they were six months late. 


Then, after summarizing the general situation of the sugar industry, the 
same paper says: “As it is the outlook now is more promising than it has 


been in thirty months.”’ 
In addition to this, the following statistical table should (particularly if 
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the source of the data is conside-ed) furnish rather conclusive evidence that the 
scars left by the Japanese strike have been healed: 


Laborers Employed on Hawaiian Sugar Plantations 


| 





Caucasians 
Porto Ricans 


Part 


| Hawaiians 


| 


| Hawaiians 
Portuguese 
Other c 
Filipinos 

| Koreans 

| All Others 





% * 636) 136) 1496, 472) 1283 1742) 19913} 11608 1431; 40, 38757 
May 1, 1921**.___._.......| | | 1982. 224) 1207) 1550} 16906} 12596) 1185 67) 36425 
May 1, 1922t 1588 183) 1398] 1431) 13446) 17941) 1116; 45) 37804 





*As published in 1920 United States Census Bulletin. Includes males and females 
10 years of age and over.” 

**As published in the Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1921. 

tAs furnished by J. K. Butler, Secretary of the Hawaiian Planter’s Association. 





It will be noted that in two years the Japanese camp population has de- 
creased at about the same ratio as the Filipino population has increased. 
Moreover, there is no doubt at all about the willingness of many Japanese 
now in the Islands to return to plantation work if satisfactory wage adjust- 
ments are made. 

This is now being done. There has been no raise in the basic monthly 
wage. The basic rate for common or unskilled plantation laborers remains 
at $26.00 per month for 26 working days, with a house, fuel, water, garden 
space, and medical attendance thrown in free of charge. For women the 
basic monthly wage is $19.50 monthly. The regular working hours in the 
field are ten per day; in the mills a universal twelve hour shift prevails. A 
so called ‘‘turn-out” bonus of 10 per cent is paid to males who work at least 
twenty three days a month; to females the same bonus is paid if fifteen days 
work per month is performed. The profit-sharing bonus commences when raw 
sugar sells at 5 cents a pound. This bonus starts with 5 per cent and gradually 
increases as the price of sugar advances. 

The Japanese are strongly opposed to the bonus scheme; in fact, their strike 
for a higher basic wage was fought at a time when the bonus greatly exceeded 
the base pay. 

A scheme lias therefore been evolved to transform more and more of the 
laborers into contractors. By common consent, cane cutting and loading is 
rated as the most disagreeable work in the fields. Virtually all of this is now 
done by contract. A given number of men form a gang and arrange to do cer- 
tain cutting or loading on contract. Obviously, this eliminates all disputes 
over the basic rate of pay. The more work is done under the contract system, 
the more money is earned, and according to all available information this 
arrangement is coming into general use on all plantations. 

Attention has already been called to the general lack of interest in a possible 
solution of Hawaii's labor troubles along different lines. Yet, it does appear 
as if a perfectly feasible solution is at hand. Because of the strenuous opposi- 
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tion aroused by the mere mention of a possible subdivision of the plantations 
such a scheme can not be considered a practical solution just now. 

The first logical step would seem to be an earnest effort to induce the 
grown-up Hawaiian-born children to remain on the plantation. Under present 
conditions, the native born will not remain on the land. But if the best exist- 
ing community camps with their superior housing and sanitary facilities were 
made the minimum standard for all plantations, a long step in advance would 
have been made. With the available cheap motor truck transportation, many 
of the scattered outlying camps on sugar plantations could well be consoli- 
dated into real garden villages with most if not all the advantages of happy 
ccmmunity life. The smaller schools could be consolidated, and many other 
desirable features of community life impossible of accomplishment in small 
outlying camps could be introduced under the garden village plan. Nowhere 
on earth are there greater opportunities for development in this direction. 
With a superb climate, bracing trade winds ten months in the year, and many 
other natural advantages, Hawaii could be made a paradise for workers no 
less than for tourists. All that is needed is a strong disposition ‘‘to do it.”’ 
The hundreds of thousands of dollars now spent in recruiting more and even 
more labor abroad could be added to the payroll of the lower paid workers. 

Some of the hard-headed old timers of the Islands will doubtless scoff 
at this picture and instantly reject such a program for stabilizing Hawaii's 
plantation labor. Yet, unless Hawaii is forever to remain a mere stepping stone 
for immigrant labor whose ultimate destination is California, some such 
innovations will have to be adopted. 

There is nothing degrading about plantation labor. If any considerable 
number of folks have acquired that notion, it is because the shadows of the 
old penal contract and enforced labor still hang over the Islands. 

All the work in the cane sugar fields of Australia is done by white labor under 
climatic conditions said to be far more oppressive than on any sugar plantation 
in the Islands. Neither the climate nor the exacting nature of the toil has made 
plantation labor objectionable to the rising generation of immigrant children 
in the Islands. The present working, living, and housing conditions of the 
plantation laborers and the artificially fostered viewpoint, that it really is 
only a Chinaman’s job—this is the combination of circumstances that drives 
the young folks from the plantations! 

The expressed hope of the sugar planters to stabilize conditions in the 
Islands by the importation of more Chinamen is based upon topsy-turvy 
logic. And the prospect of Americanizing the Islands in this manner is as 
brilliant as the idea that petroleum will extinguish a fire. 





It is a grievous error to say, as do the friends of compulsory arbitration, 
that because that system is applied only to organized workers, it is an adjunct 
and support of trade unionism. As well might it be said that because the 
law hangs only the murderer, it is an adjunct and support of murder! The 
fact is that compulsory arbitration is applied only to trade unions because 
only they can make a strike successful as a means of suspending industry. 
The individual employer is his own “arbitrator” ia the case of the unor- 
ganized workers. 





Child Labor Must Go 


By U. S. Senator Mepmin, McCorMIcK 


HILD labor is at once the result and the cause of ignorance and of 
poverty. It injures the child permitted or compelled to labor. It 
injures the society which directly permits or indirectly compels the child 

to labor. Obviously child labor can not be accepted as consistent with a system 
of education free, universal and compulsory. O! viously a child denied 
play and forbidden school is refused that physical development and that 
opportunity for learning so important to its citizenship in a democracy, and 
necessary to guarantee it, the free pursuit of happiness, and the fullest en- 
joyment of life and liberty. I do not think that we need argue in support of 
these assertions. They are accepted by the majority of the American people 
as proven by the legislation enacted in many of the states and by those two 
acts of congress declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Doubtless 
there are a few, who will contend that there are benefits which flow from child 
labor. The only formidable opponents of action by congress are those who in- 
telligently and ably hold that the national government is powerless to forbid 
child labor and further that under our federal system it ought not by consti- 
tional amendment to be vested with the powers denied it by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of last May and of September 1916. 

The first decision my readers will remember, was handed down by a 
majority of five to four, the majority holding that the Act of 1916 invaded 
the powers of the states. I venture to quote in part the opinion of the min- 
ority delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes, because it expresses the philosophy of 
those who by amendment would seek to cure the void which the decision of 
the court finds in the Constitution! 


The act does not meddle with anything belonging to the states. They may regulate 
their internal affairs and their domestic commerce as they like. But when they seek 
to send their products across the state line they are no longer within their rights. If 
there were no constitution and no congress their power to cross the line would depend 
upon their neighbors. Under the constitution such commerce belongs not to the States 
but to congress to regulate. It may carry out its views of public policy whatever in- 
direct effect they may have upon the activities of the states. Instead of being en- 
countered by a prohibitive tariff at her boundaries the State encounters the public 
policy of the United States which it is for congress to express. ‘The public policy of the 
United States is shaped with a view to the benefit of the nation as a whole. 


Since the toleration of child labor by any state or group of states, under 
the law or through non-observance of the law, establishes an unrighteous 
competition with the industries of those states which more effectively pro- 
hibit and prevent the labor of little children, we know that that competition, 
threatened or actual, has delayed or thwarted both child labor legislation 
and its enforcement by the states. The country has become an economic unit; 
production in one state is intimately affected by costs and conditions of pro- 
duction in another state. The country is becoming increasingly a social and 
political unit. Its citizens every where in the union must suffer from a con- 
tinuing injury to its citizens in any part of the union. It is in the light of these 


facts that the history of child labor in America during the last decade, and 
(644) 
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of child labor legislation, proves how conclusively effective were the two acts 
of congress, each of which was held invalid by the court. In 1910, four years 
after Senator Beveridge had first introduced his Child Labor Bill, there were 
approximately two million children engaged in gainful occupations. Ten years 
later, and after congress had legislated, the census returns show that the number 
had been halved. During that period, and despite the abnormal demand for 
labor incident to the war, and the depression and unemployment consequent 
upon it, the number of children engaged in industry, was reduced by a third 
at the end of the decade 1910-1920. It has not been possible to secure reliable 
statistics for the whole country as to the result of last May’s decision of the 
Supreme Court rendering invalid congressional legislation prohibiting child 
labor, but figures available indicate that already the number of children 
employed in industry has increased by 20 or 30 per cent. Unless congress 
be empowered by constitutional amendment to act, plainly matters will grow 
worse. We have no recourse but to amend the constitution for the sake of 
the children who otherwise will be driven into the mills of the country to their 
own injury and so to the hurt of their more fortunate and happier fellows. 
The men and the women who, through the general Child Labor Conference, its 
steering committee and its chairman, Mr. Gompers, confided to me the 
amendment introduced on the 26th of July, are engaged in a struggle which 
I confidently hope will be short, and the result of which we cannot doubt. 
When we have done our work it will not be possible anywhere in the United 
States to buy or sell the birthright of a child for a dollar or two a week. 





The Miners’ Achievement 


By Joun L. Lewis 
President, United Mine Workers of America 


HE United Mine Workers have fought and won the industrial struggle 
T of the age. Our union is emerging with signal honors from a strike 
of twenty week’s duration involving 650,000 men. The strike has been 
unparalleled in the numbers of men participating, the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved and the geographical area affected. More than 100,000 men were 
added to the membership roster of the organization during the conflict who 
were employed in the fields rated as non-union prior to April 1. The mine 
workers have won their contention against the effort to divide their union 
into thirty or more segregated units and accept the theory of negotiation of 
wage contracts by districts. 

The Cleveland conference which negotiated the basic wage scale was sub- 
stituted for the former central competitive field conference which in the same 
fashion negotiated basic agreements. The contract made at Cleveland and 
which has now been accepted by operators producing more than 100,000,000 
tons annually has become the récognized contract of the mine workers and 
operators in all fields will be obliged to accept its provisions. \It is anticipated 
within a short period its acceptance will be almost universal in those sections 
of the coal industry where trade agreements have heretofore existed. In the 

. 
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event the provisions of the agreement are not accepted by the coal operators 
in the hitherto non-union sections or by any other company refusing to be 
bound by its provisions the entire moral and financial influence of the United 
Mine Workers will be placed behind the miners in their fight against such 
interests. 

The mine workers have also won their fight against a decrease in wages 
and lowering of their standards of living. This has been accomplished despite 
the tremendous odds which confronted the union and the unfavorable indus- 
trial and financial conditions. Too much credit can not be given to the mine 
workers for this surpassing accomplishment in the face of concentrated opposi- 
tion. This event will doubtless mark the turning point in the drive of allied 
industrial and financial interests to accomplish the so-called deflation or 
liquidation of labor. Other trade unions will derive renewed courage from this 
achievement of the mine workers. 

The mine workers have also defeated the attempt to substitute in the 
mining industry the theory of arbitration for the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. As early as October, 1921, the President in conjunction with his 
Secretary of Commerce attempted to persuade the mine workers representa- 
tives to accept such an arrangement. Since that time every political, industria] 
and financial influence has participated in the effort to compel the acceptance 
of such an obnoxious arrangement. In the later days of the strike the idea was 
pushed with renewed enthusiasm but without avail. The agreement signed at 
Cleveland contains no commitment to arbitration, it carries no reduction in 
wages and neither does it yield to the demand for emasculation of the United 
Mine Workers of America by commitment to the disastrous theory of separate 
district agreements. The organization has come through the fight greater in its 
numerical strength, more potent in its influence and with greater prestige by 
virtue of its accomplishments in the cause of organized labor. 





A Year of Contention 


ITH reference to trade Association affairs from Labor Day 1921 to 

Labor Day 1922 may say that over a month before Labor Day of 

last year union granite cutters in California were locked out, prin- 

cipally at the behest of the Chamber of Commerce of San Franciso, and of 

San Franciso bankers, to make the building trades give up collective. agree- 

ments and to accept a reduction in wages. On both propositions the granite 
cutters of California demurred. 

The Chamber of Commerce did not have the same influence over firms 
in the granite monumental business, nor over city corporations hiring granite 
cutters on municipal improvements, so those men remained at work until 
the end of the agreement, Sept. 1, 1921. At that time they were forced on 
strike because the monumental employers somewhat influenced by the 
Chamber of Commerce and being handicapped by the granite quarry owners 
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refusing to sell them rough stock, could not enter into the current agree- 
ments with us although willing to do so. 

Several firms in.the granite business, principally in San Franciso and 
in Los Angeles not dependent upon the above influences signed with our 
local organizations in those cities and continued under union cinditions. 
The City of San Francisco took that course, and hired granite cutters under 
union conditions on improvements of city streets. The leading employer in 
the cut granite business in California resorted to the corporation method 
of fighting, namely, he went into court in San Franciso seeking an injunction 
to prevent the city officials from paying granite cutters union wages. His 
effort failed, and the application was thrown out of Court. His effort was 
through his attorney to claim that the wages paid were not “the prevailing 
rate.”’ He tried to show that the prevailing rate was some kind of a wage 
rate offered to a few strike breakers. 

The members of our Association in that state have been locked out or on 
strike for over a year. It has been a long fight, but our members are to win. 
They have the correct union grit. A short time ago on being offered an 
agreement with a reduction of $1. per day in wages they replied that they 
had got used to being locked or on strike, were not ready to accept such 
an offer, and that the minimum rate they had previously received was the 
lowest they would accept. This was what may well be defined as fine work 
by fine union men. We have not been able to financially support them right 
along since then, but we are largely doing so now, and an assessment of $1. 
per day which was levied on all of our members who are at work is helpful 
both for California and for the east and south where our trade mostly prevails. 
to help our needy members, so that employers will not bring union granite 
cutters into submission through’ the starvation route. 

Trade was unusually dull last fall and winter and which added to our 
troubles for there were few men at work and, therefore, assessments were 
not then in order. Several of our locals were locked out in the east in Jan- 
uary of this year to force a reduction of $2. per day. Later at April 1, of this 
year many trade agreements expired; and, many employers influenced 
through rich quarry owners (for in the granite business a good granite quarry 
is as good as a gold mine) refused to sign new agreements, unless the reduction 
of wages was accepted. They also made a public display upon the apprentice 
question. They made the most infamous reports about restriction of appren- 
tices and about the wage rate. This was done to influence the public against 
us. There is a restriction of apprentices in our trade agreements, but nothing 
like the number of apprentices the agreement recognizes were utilized, not 
on objection by us but by refusal of employers to hire apprentices, therefore, 
they knew and so admitted to our local officers in discussion of our trade 
affairs that their statements were false and were only used to influence the 
public. 

As we have a minimum wage rate in our agreements they to!d the public 
that we required employers to pay slow or ordinary workman the same wages 
as the most efficient workman. Our agreements provide a minimum rate but 
wages increase above that amount without limit to men of extra skill, ergo, 
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if an employer refused to pay a man of extra skill a higher wage rate than 
the minimum wage on the job, he was not honestly nor technically fulfilling 
his portion of the agreement, and generally where that foolish argument 
came from—the granite belt of Vermont—it was well known that wages 
sometimes were paid several dollars a day above the minimum rate, and the 
employer doing so agrees that the man or men so paid are the most pro- 
fitable men on the job. ; 

With false statements the public was fed, and with such influence those 
desiring finely cut granite memorials held off in expectation of lower prices 
and building promoters also hesitated. This false propaganda affected the 
granite industry, but trade is slowly improving, and granite cutting firms are 
breaking away from their associations and are signing agreements with us 
continuing the collective bargain and a fair wage rate. 

With additional union granite cutters receiving employment the assess- 
ment above referred to increases, and as the evidences of evolution are visible 
in our trade it is expected that Employers’ Associations in their respective 
localities will soon be with us, as they have been during their prosperous 
experiences of the past. 

It is thirty years since we had such a contention as this is and the efforts 
of the employers at that time to break up our Association failed, and for a time 
ruined the cut granite industry. History is thus repeating itself, owing to 
a new crop of employers who think they know more than their predecessors 
did, and by the time they wear their spurs as experienced employers, they 
will have learned the same lesson their predecessors did, that truth is mighty 
and that justice must prevail. 

We are sufficiently optimistic these times to believe we will win our 
struggle. There is scarcely a feeling of depression among us, and when we 
emerge from the great trade catastrophe through which we are passing, we 
will be more appreciated by now doubting but then wiser employers, and which 
will put off another contention of the kind until the next generation. Yea, 
_ verily, Bourbons forget nothing, but learn nothing. 

Happy New Labor Day to all. 


Frnees Rwuciony 





In the logical view, the trade union is organized for peace, witn the 
strike as an ever-present means of securing it upon honorable terms. In 
the compulso-y arbitrationist’s view the trade union is organized for peace, 
with the dictum and authority of a court to maintain it upon any terms. 
‘The only purpose actually served by Such an orgaaization is to iasure at 
Yeast the appearance of common consent to a judicial depotism that other- 
‘wise would be intolerable. 





Railroad Profits and Railroad Malpractice 


By Matcotm R. McApoo 
Consulting Engineer 


PROPOS the labor crisis, coal and rail, and the rattling of the sabre by 
the Administration as appropriately termed by Mr. Gompers, the 
following from “Abraham Lincoln’s Complete Works” giving Mr. 
Lincoln’s veiws on capital and labor and the right to strike, are of interest. 
Following his expressions contained herein is a brief comparison of 
the capitalization of four of the Eastern Railroads and its relation to low 
wages (coal and rail) and the high cost of living. 
Mr. Lincoln’s remarks were as follows:— 
(From annual message of Lincoln to Congress, December 3, 1861, 
page 105, volume 2.) 


It is not’needed nor fitting that a general argument should be made in favor of 
popular institutions; but there is one point, with its connections, not so hackneyed as 
most others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to place capital of an equal 
footing with, if not above, labor, in the structure of government. It is assumed that 
labor is available only in connection with capital; that nobody labors unless somebody 
else, owning capital, somehow by the use of it induces him to labor. This assumed, it 
is next considered whether it is best that capital shall hire laborers, and thus induce 
them to work by their own consent, or buy them, and drive them to it without their 
consent. Having proceeded thus far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are 
either hired laborers or what we call slaves. And, further, it is assumed that whoever 
is once a hired laborer is fixed in that condition for life. 

Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as assumed, nor is there 
any, such thing as free man being fixed for life in the condition of a hired laborer. Both 
these assumptions are false, and all inferences from them are groundiess. 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital, and deserves much the higher consideration. Capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied that there is, and probably 
always will be, a relation between labor and capital producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor of the community exists within that relation. 
A few men own capital, and that few avoid labor themselves, and with their capital 
hire or buy another few to labor for them. 


(Fram speech of Lincoln at Hartford, Conn., March 5, 1860, volume 
1, page 615.) 

Mr. Lincoln then took up the Massachusetts shoemakers’ strike, treating it in a 
humorous and philosophical manner, and exposing to ridicule the foolish pretense of 
Senator Douglas—that the strike arose from ‘‘this unfortunate sectional warfare.” Mr. 
Lincoln thanked God that we have a system of labor where there can be a strike. 
Whatever the pressure, there is a point where the workman may stop. 


(From speech of Lincoln, March 6, 1860, at New Haven, Conn., volume 
1, page 625.) 


Another specimen of this bushwhacking—that “‘shoe strike.” Now be it under- 
stood that I do net pretend to know all about the matter. I am merely going to specu- 
late a little about some of its phases, and at the outset I am glad to see that a system of 
labor prevails in New England under which laborers can strike when they want to, 
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where they are not obliged to work under all circumstances, and are not tied down and 
obliged to labor whether you pay them or not! I like the system which lets a man quit 
when he wants to, and wish it might prevail everywhere. 


The Railroad Situation 


It seems to me that the fundamental and underlying cause of the clash 

between labor and capital and of the labor troubles in the coal mines is the 
greed of the operaters plus the excessive freight rates now being. charged 

by the railroads, necessitating the payment of the lowest possible living 
wages to these moles or miners who spend their working hours under ground. 
I am familiar with the conditions of life of the coal miners and their families 
through three years of business in other lines of endeavor throughout the 
famous Connellsville coke belt. I am also familiar with railroads and their 
methods for the reason that I have spent the greater part of my business 
career in that line of business. 

The excessive freight and passenger rates charged by the railroads now 
are due to the wish of those controlling them to continue to pay interest 
on excessive issues of bonds and dividends on excessive issues of stock. Until 
recent years such excessive issues of bonds and stock were made at the pleas- 
ure of the board of directors of each company. This practice beginning, as I 
recall, with the State of Massachusetts, has been outlawed by every principal 
state in the Union and no further pyramiding by direct or indirect methods is 
permitted. To illustrate my point, the following comparison of the capitali- 
zation per mile of track of a few of the principal eastern roads from author- 
ized statements by them in Moody’s Manual of Railroad for the year 1918, 
may be of interest. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Ser rr ri es $55,193 
Capital stock per mile of track 
Total capitalization per mile of track 


New York Central. 


Bonds per mile of track 
Capital stock per mile of track 
Total capitalization per mile of track 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


ates mor wile oF titi oi ek $119,965 
Capital stock per mile of track 78,756 
Total capitalization per mile of track 198,721 


The history of the looting of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, which ruined 
thousands of New England families, is too recent and too well-known to call for repetition 
here. 


In marked contrast to the above-mentioned roads is the low capitaliza- 
tion of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad and the dividends 
earned and paid by it on its capital stock. Its capitalization is as follows: 

Bonds per mile of track s $326 
Capital stock (par value, $50) per mile of track up to 


August, 1921 43,140 
Total capitalization per mile of track up to August, 1921 43,466 
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From an authorized statement in Poor’s Manual of Railroads 1921, 
page 426, the following is a statement of the dividends which have been 
paid by it from 1904 to 1921 inclusive: 

Rate Amount 
al7 


a 20 
a 20 


1919 


1920 
1921 (to July) 


(a) Including 10 per cent extra dividend B yyy 75 per 
cent extra dividend. Stockholders were use half of 
their special cash dividend of 50 per cent, july 20, ° 1909, in 
subscribing for the $6,800,000 stock of the ware, Lackawanna 
and Western Coal Co. (c) Including 45 per cent extra dividend; 
one ee R. 
Co., of New Jerse 

(d) On Dec. 27, 1917, directors declared a quarterly dividend 
of 5 per cent payable Jan. 22, 1918, to stock of record Jan. 5. Hereto- 
fore it had been its policy to declare 20 per cent dividend per annum 
in the form of four quarterly payments of 24 per cent each and a 
special dividend of 10 cent. Henceforth the board will declare 
quarterly dividends only and omit the special dividend which has 
been declared once a ome of 10 per cent. Thus the quarterly rate 
is now established at 5 per cent, maintaining the same per annum 
rate as heretofore on 20 per cent. On Dec. 22, 1917, an extra divi- 
dend of 10 per cent was paid to stock of record Dec. 4. 

Besides these cash dividends a stock dividend, following many 
previous ones, of 100 per cent was paid Aug. 20, 1921. 


This stock dividend of 100 per cent doubled (by authority of the Interstate , 
Commerce Commission under the present Administration) the capitalization 
per mile of track of this railroad. This company asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to authorize it to issue about $80,000,000 additional 
capital stock to be fully paid out of its accumulated and surplus earnings 
said stock to be given to its stockholders of record as a stock dividend. If 
permission to do this had been granted, the capital stock of the company 
would have been about $120,000 per mile of track. This was desired by its 
directors, they being interested in the other railroads, in order to place the 
capitalization of the D. L. & W. more on a parity with the excessive capital- 
ization per mile of track of the other railroads. As stated above, the par value 
of its capital stock is $50, per share. Yesterday, July 27, 1922, it sold on 
the stock exchange at $129 a share, or for a little more than 2} times its 
par value. This was indeed a fat melon in addition to the above recited large 
annual dividends. 

Despite the enormous earnings of this Company, its shopmen are now 
out on a strike on account of a reduction in their wages. 

The law of practically every State now requires that all capital stock 
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issued be paid in full in cash. This was done by this company out of its sur- 
plus cash earnings and therefore there was no cost to its stockhoiders connected 
with the stock dividend of 100 per cent cited above. 

From this you will see the difference between the honestly capitalized 
railroads and the excessively capitalized one. You will also see the necessity 
in order, I repeat, that the railroads may continue the payment of interest 
on excessive issues of bonds and dividends on excessive issues of capital 
stock, for high passenger and freight rates on the one hand, and the pay- 
ment of low wages to the employees of each on other hand. As stated above 
this practice of over-capitalization has been barred by act in every prin- 
cipal State in the Union, but unfortunately such acts are not retroactive, 
and it is only by and through receivership that such can be properly scaled 
down. 

I am not a bolshevik, nor was Abraham Lincoln. I am an American 
by eight generations, and I object to the high cost of living, due principally 
to excessive freight rates, in order to keep the pockets of the idle descendants 
of the men who over-capitalized our railroads filled with gold. These de- 
scendants are not factors in life, and are usually in the papers for doing 
something which they should not have done. 

All cf the railroads were created by and under the right of eminent 
domain which law is that the right of the public at large as represented by 
a public carrier is superior to the right of any individual. Under this law 


a projected railroad could condemn and did condemn any and all property 
needed for its purposes, yet today every man, woman and child in this country, 
the public at large, is indirectly taxed by these railroads, in the interest of 
a small minority, with high passenger and freight rates upon every item 
entering into the cost of living. 





That so long as man shall live and have his being, so Jong as there. shall 
dwell in the human heart a desire for something better and nobler, so long 
as there is in the human mind the germ of the belief in human justice and 
human liberty, so long as there is in the whole make-up of man a desire 
to be a brother to his fellow man, so !ong will there be the Labor movement. 

It expresses all of the struggles of the past, all the sacrifices and bitterness 
that the human family has tasted in its experience. The movement embraces 
all the tenderness of the human family, all of its hopes and all of its aspira- 
tious for the real liberty of mankind. 

The Labor movement is founded on the bed rock of opposition to wrong. 
It is based on the aspiration for right. I want you and all of us to cooperate 
with the best that is within us to make the Labor movement strong and 
powerful and influential, and that it may grow day by day. And the day that 
comes shall see for it a becter and brighter path than the day that has gone, 
and open up a new vista of light and life and happiness for the home and 
fireside and the wife and the children. And that the burdens of Labor shall 
be lighter and man shall be a brother to his fellow man.—Samuel Gompers. 





European Labor at War Against the Russian 
Soviets 


By WiL.iaAM ENGLISH WALLING 


the communists and the Third In- 

ternational. But now it is passing from 
repudiation of bolshevism abroad to active 
attack on thé soviet government in Russia. 
And the new anti-soviet alignment includes 
not only British labor and the entire Second 
International but also the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

The spark that started the new war was the 
Moscow trial, the farcical proceedings by 
which the bolshevists are trying to justify 
their death sentence against the Social Revo- 
lutionary leaders of the peasants and work- 
ingmen. ‘The wrath of European labor 
against the so-called soviet “‘government”’ 
has been steadily rising for two years past. 
Just before the infamous Moscow trial came 
the bloody: soviet conquest of the labor 
Government of Georgia, before that the 
formation of the Red Labor Union Iuter- 
national, the avowed purpose of which was 
to destroy organized labor in all civilized 
countries, and earlier still the famous twenty- 
one points by which the dull and ignorant 
“intellectuals” who rule at Moscow under- 
took to take charge of the political labor 
movements of all countries. 

The crime against Georgia, is recent. It 
is fhus described in the recently issued annual 
report of the British Labor Party executive: 

As to Georgia, the Socialists had again risen in 
rebellion and defeated the Moscow troops, but 
had been brought under the yoke by strong re- 
inforcements sent from Moscow, and by the im- 
prisonment of their leaders. On the other hand, 
at Genoa, the representatives of the Russian 
Soviet Government had assumed the position of 
the ordinary capitalist imperialist plenipotentiaries, 
and treated Georgia as though it were nothing but 
an oil well or an oil pipe. 


Fie come Labor long ago repudiated 


At the International Conference at Genoa 
in June the bolsheviki proposed ‘‘a partner- 
ship” with the oil magnates, that is they 
offered to sell the heritage of the Russian 
people for money to pay the Red Army (the 
greatest menace to peace on earth to-day), 
to keep up the bloody Che-Ka which (under 
a new name) had charge of the Moscow 
trial, and to sustain its world wide intrigue 
and propaganda against organized labor. 
And yet they had the mendacity to present 


themselves as “the defenders of Russia 
against the greedy capitalists” both at Genoa 
aad the Hague, a lie repeated daily by their 
“liberal” and “radical” tools and dupes ia 
this country! 

Georgia and Genoa furnished the inflam- 
mable material; the Moscow trial supplied 
the spark. Not only the well-known bol- 
shevist writer Gorky, but Vandervelde— 
who was at the Moscow trial—and the entire 
Second International have appealed to the 
labor of the world to rise in protest against 
the monstrous crime that is about to be 
committed. And American labor will cer- 
tainly respond to the call. 

Vandervelde, speaking for the three re- 
presentatives sent to Moscow by the two 
Socialist Internationals, says: 

We consider it our duty to arouse the protest 
of organized labor throughout the world against the 


crime contemplated in Moscow and that is why the 
soviet government tried to detain us in Russia. 


In the opinion of all three attorneys the 
bolsheviki staged the trial to detract the 
attention of the Russian proletariat from the 
promises of the soviet government to com- 
promise with international capital. 

“Among the counts against the accused,”’ said 
Vandervelde, are, first that they defended with 
arms the provisional government; second, that 
they defended with arms the constituent assembly. 


In other words the accused Social Revolu- 
tionists committed the atrocious crime of 
defending democratic government—not only 
regularly constituted but laborite and Soci- 
alist in its composition! 

The great Belgian leader, former chair- 
man of the Second International, was com- 
pelled to go on a twenty-four hour hunger- 
strike before he was able to get away from 
Moscow to tell the tale! And the same treat- 
ment was handed out to another delegate 
the brother of Karl Liebknecht! 

The bolshevist Gorky uses even stronger 
language in his appeal: 

The trial of the Social Revolutionists has assumed 
the cynical character of an open preparation for 
murdering people who have with their whole 
hearts served the cause of liberty for the Russian 


le. 
If the trial of the Social Revolutionists results 
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in executions it will be pure murder—contemptible, 
preconceived murder. I ask you to transmit this 
opinion to Trotzky and the others. I hope this 
letter will not surprise you, for throughout the 
revolution I have repeatedly protested to the 
Soviet against the criminal stupidity of exterminat- 
ing the intellectuals in our illiterate, uncultured 
country. 


The letter addressed to the soviet govern- 
ment by the bureau of the International 
Federation of ‘Trade Unions at Amsterdam 
was, in part, as follows: 

You will remember that our bureau has previously 
protested against the violation of the right of 
freedom of opinion, which is witnessed in your 
country, also against the infamous persecutions 
on the part of your government to which anyone 
holding an opinion at variance with your own is 


We are authorized to speak in the name of the 
organized proletariat. of the whole of Europe and 
also of organized workers in other parts of the 
world. 

At this moment, when the trial is about to 
commence, we wish to lay stress once again on the 
repugnance which is aroused among the working 
classes against the measures which, according to 
your assertions, you are taking in the name and 
in the interests of the revolution against persons 
holding opinions different from your own. We 
wish by these presents to express this repugnance 
and to reiterate our protest against the persecutions 
which you .are ting against the workers of 
your country. 


The Second International, meeting at 
London in June and repesenting the leading 
political labor parties of England, Germany, 
Belguim, Holland and Scandinavia—as well 
as important factions from other countries 
—not only called upon the labor of the world 
to line up against the anti-labor crimes of 
the soviets, but adopted a platform diametri- 
cally opposed to soveitism and making any 
common action henceforth impossible. After 
four years of manouvering and a shameful 
conference held in Berlin this very April 
with these outspoken enemies of labor the 
European Socialists have screwed up their 
courage at last to issue a declaration of war 
along the lines long ago laid down three 
years previously by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor! 

We quote the following account of the 
Second International meeting from the Labor 
News Service issued jointly by the British 
labour party and trade unions. 

Relations between the International and the 
Moscow organization naturally figured prominently 
in the debates. Discussion was influenced by the 


news coming from Russia regarding the trial of 
Social Revolutionaries before the Moscow Tribunal, 
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and the treatment accorded M. Vandervelde and 
his colleagues who undertook the prisoners’ defense 
at the trials in the name of the Second International, 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald moved a resolution 
expressing amazement that the Moscow govern- 
ment had decided before their trial had ended that 
certain of the Social Revolutionary prisoners may 
be executed; regretting the outrageous manner in 
which the trials had been conducted, the villainous 
attacks made by Communist leaders upon the 
Socialist lawyers who had been appointed by the 
Second International to defend the prisoners; and 
characterizing as worthless much of the evidence 
given at the trial. 

The resolution recorded the view that it would 
be an insult to the proletarian sense of justice, would 
offer an invitation to reactionary governments to 
pursue a like policy, and would be a breach of the 
pledge given to the International Executives at 
the Berlin conference if the death penalty was 
enforced. 

It called upon all the working-class organizations 
to protest against the sentence of murder, and dis- 
sociated the conference from the tragedy, and 
from those responsible for ‘‘one more black act of 
vengence”’ to those which already besmirch the 
pages of history. 


The British Labor News Service edi- 
torially summarizes the new declaration of 
war of Euporean Labor against the soviet 
“government”’ as follows: 


Whatever justification there may be during a 
period of revolution for resort to dictatorship with 
its stern and relentless methods of suppression, 
no such excuses can properly be advanced in ex- 
tenuation of the continued operation of dictatorship 
and anti-democratic practices when the period of 
armed revolution is at an end. Today Russia is 
neither torn by armed conflict within nor assaulted 
by armed force from without. Her present state 
is one of greater security from armed aggression 
than it has been since August, 1914. But despite 
this greater security, dictatorship perhaps less 
violent but no less stern continues. The Russian 
people are no nearer the establishment of a system 
of democracy. Freedom of discussion, freedom of 
the press, and free popular election are still sup- 
pressed. The Russian Communists quite frankly 
despise democracy as we understand it, and they 
are very contemptuous of working-class leaders 
who believe in it. Their treatment of M. Vander- 
velde and his colleagues, who went to Russia under 
the auspices of the Second International to defend 
the forty-seven Social Revolutionary Socialists, 
is but another evidence of their-cynical indifference 
to pledges given in their name and an affront to the 
non-Communist Socialist movement of Europe. 

The Second International wisely decided to go 
right ahead with its own work and proclaimed 
the necessity for a united proletarian democratu 
front, to defend liberty against the restoration of 
monarchy from the-right, in the new republics of 
Central Europe, and from the encroachments of 
dictatorship from the left. 


The new democratic Labor war “front” 
is as last directed against the soviet dicta- 
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torship as well as the Monarchist reaction. 
It was high time. 


The Soviet Famine Relief -Fake 


There is a vast amount of suffering in 
Russia which the world, and especially 
America, would and will continue to relieve. 
The drought is over, and there is a super- 
abundance of crops—according to the daily 
statements of the highest soviet authorities. 
But there is suffering for the lack of medical 
supplies everywhere and for the lack of 
food in outlying parts of the country. All 
relief for these necessities should be through 
the American Relief Administration or the 
American Red Cross—organizations which 
have received repeatedly the appreciation 
of the highest soviet officials and of the entire 
world—and are supported by the leading 
churches and philanthropies of this country. 

But there is being carried on in this coun- 
try an agitation which falsely labels itself 
as being for “Russian relief,” an agitation 


conducted by agents of the soviet govern- 
ment and devoted more largely to soviet 
propaganda than to the discussion of what 
can be done for the wretched victims of the 


soviets. This agitation takes on numerous 
aliases. Dozens of organizations have al- 
ready been formed for the same ostensible 
purpose. The most notorious, the Friends 
of Soviet Russia, was thoroughly exposed 
by Secretary Hoover over a year ago. It 
has now been ruthlessly denounced by 
Abram Cahan, editor of the New York 
“Forward,” and in spite of denials he has re- 
peated his accusations and is proving them. 

Cahan has given evidence which shows 
that a considerable part of the money gath- 
ered for so-called relief purposes by soviet 
agents is not accounted for. But the main 
question is what becomes of the money even 
when it does get to Soviet Russia. Is there 
any reason whatever to doubt that it is 
used in Russia to support the friends of the 
soviets, leaving their enemies to die of star- 
vation or because of lack of medical supplies? 
Is there any reason to doubt that in view of 
the fact that this policy of starving its enemies 
was openly practised by the soviets and de- 
fended by them and their supporters for 
fully two years? 

A circular recently published by one 
Willy Muenzenberg, secretary of the Com- 
munist Famine Relief Organization of Berlin, 
once more discloses the purely communistic 
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association of this agitation and its deception 
of the working people. This purpose has 
been openly declared again and again, but 
nowhere better than in this circular. 

The Communist aim, as explained in the circular, 
is to use the famine relief movement as a starter 
for a movement to save and develop the scheme 
of communist production on which the soviets 
heretofore scored such a woeful failure in Russia, 
or, to quote the circular, “the principle of famine - 
relief thus enlarges itself to the principles offun- 
expected joint production.” 


But even if the money or supplies reach- 
ing the soviet government should be fairly 
distributed (an utterly absurd supposition) 
they would take the place of similar sums 
or supplies which the soviets might be com- 
pelled to expend to keep their subjects and 
serfs from starvation and death. The tem- 
porary rulers of Russia certainly cannot 
desire to* see their working cattle exter- 
minated. ‘Therefore, any money or food that 
gets into their hands means the release of 
just exactly that amount for the use of the 
Red army, the army of secret police and 
spies which hunt down the Russian working 
people and peasantry, and for the propaganda 
which seeks to destroy organized labor and’ 
democratic government throughout the 
world. Indeed, there is no doubt that a 
large part of these supplies and of this 
money goes directly to the Red army. 

There is no doubt because the orders issued 
by the bolshevik government specified that 
the Red army, the army of police, etc., shall 
have the highest rations and shall be the 
first to be cared for. 

If anybody does not realize the vast funds 
the soviet are taking out of the mouths of 
their starving population for the purpose of 
maintaining the most militaristic and imperi- 
alistic government on earth today, let them 
refer to an article on the situation in the pro- 
soviet New York Evening Globe. The chief 
paragraphs are the following: 

By the first of this year there were only 1,600,000 
men and at this figure the army stands. 

Thirty-six per cent*of the 1922 budget, or a 
total of 683,000,000 gold rubles, is being devoted 
to the army and navy, with 32,000,000 gold rubles 
subsidized to war industries. A new training 
program for officers is being rushed through. At 
the present time there are 250 military schools. 

The clothing and equipment of the army has 
been greatly improved: 

War industry is working on a basis of 16 per 
cent of the former Russia maximum production, 
which was in 1916. This far exceeds the production 
in other soviet industries. Fifty-two factories are 
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making war materials. Of these, ten are making 
explosives, ten rifles and cannon. 

The 1,600,000 men now under arms include 
900,000 sabres and bayonets. 

They are known to be negotiating with Sweden 
for 300,000 Mauser rifles, with 1,200 rounds of 
ammunition for each. 


While Russia dies, the Red army flourishes. 
This Red army is of vast interest to Europe, 
which without it would be able to reduce 
all military expenditures at least 50 per cent 
and relieve the working people of a large 
part of the burdens that are crushing them. 
It is of interest to all the Poles of the world 
since it compels Poland also to crush itself with 
a correspondingly large army. It is of im- 
portance to all peoples because it means a 
constant menace of a new European war. 
Certainly the Red army is in the hands of the 
most aggressive and most fanatical group 
that has appeared on the surface of the earth 
since Mohammed, a comparison which is by 
no means fanciful since the bolshevists are 
furnishing the arms by which the Turks 
are slaughtering the Syrians and Greeks, 
and endeavoring to complete the extermin- 
ation of the Armenians. (There is no space 
to tell of the soviet’s armed alliances of the 
Mongolians and other savage Mohammedan 
races of the far east.) 

But the main use to which the bolshevists 
will put any funds that are released by fam- 
ine relief collected in other countries and 
turned over directly to the soviet govern- 
ment is tindoubtedly propaganda—that is 
the subsidizing of lying attacks in Europe 
and America on the labor unions and their 
leaders and on all other democratic insti- 
tutions. A glimpse at Associated Press 
dispatches from Moscow will show that these 
dispatches are more than fair to the soviets. 


Did this cease to be the case for a single 
moment the correspondents would be thrown 
out of Russia within twenty-four hours. 
Therefore, reliance can be placed on the 
following Moscow dispatch, dated July 1: 

More than $15,000,000 has been spent by the 
Soviet government for propaganda purposes, 
according to figures presented by Commissar 
Zinoviev. 

One-third of this was expended in the Baltic 
States, Germany and Italy; $3,500,000 in India, 
and $2,000,000 on the Genoa conference. 

Now we know why so many reports fav- 
orable to the soviets were published in this 
country at the time of the Genoa conference. 
The extent of the soviet propaganda can be 
gauged by the continued existence of com- 
mumnist parties, none of which have any 
visible means of support although all of them 
have plenty of money. This subsidized pro- 
paganda work is carried out through the so- 
called Third International with its head- 
quarters at Moscow, and its officers located 
in the soviet government building and with 
its budget entirely provided for out of the 
money wrung by murderous repression from 
the starving peasants and working men. 

For example Freiheit, the organ of the 
radical socialists of Germany states: that 
at the conference of the German communist 
party in Jena, the following motion was 
brought forward: 

In view of the terrible state of famine in Russia, 
to relinquish all further subventions from that 
country and to request Russian comrades to apply 
these sums to the relief of the famine-stricken. 

The motion was rejected in a private sitting 
on the recommendation of the Executive 
of the Communist Party, because “every- 
thing would go smash if the grauts from 
Russia were to cease.” 














Labor is not ouly in sympathy with, but will support all movements 
for the conservation and “betterment of humanity. { 
sense of responsibility for human conservation and the desire to protect in- 
dividual interests are among the causes for organization among the workers. 
In Labor’s economic platform are demands for a shorter working day and a 
living wage—two conditions absolutely esseatial to physical well-beiag. 
Organized labor insists upon safety, sanitation, compulsory education, 
and many practical educational developments and advaatages which aid 
the individual to reach the fullest development. We would have the children 
develop sound bodies and strong, healthy minds, would fit them for produc- 
tive living and would enable them to do the best work of which they are 
capable and then assure to them a just compensation. 


In fact, a compelling 
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Thomas Jefferson Said:— 


HE great object of my fear is the Federal Judiciary. That 
body, like gravity, ever acting, with noiseless foot and un- 
alarming advance, gaining ground step by step, and holding 

what it gains is engulfing insidiously the special governments into 
the jaws of that which feeds them. 

There is no danger I apprehend so much as the consolidation 
of our government by the noiseless and therefore unalarming in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court. This is the form in which 
Federalism now arrays itself, and consolidation is the present 
principle of distinction between republicans and the pseudo- 
republicans but real federalists. 

Where the press is free, and every man able to read, all is 
safe. : 

The only security of all is in a free press. The force of public 
opinion can not be resisted, when permitted freely to be expressed. 
The agitation it produces must be submitted to. It is necessary 
to keep the waters pure. 

The press is the best instrument for enlightening the mind 
of man, and improving him as a rationally, moral, and social 
being. 

It is not wisdom alone, but public confidence in that wisdom 
which can support an administration. 

True wisdom does not lie in mere practice without principle. 
Lay down true principles and adhere to them inflexibly. Do not be 
frightened into their surrender by the alarms of the timid, or the 
croakings of wealth against the ascendency of the people. 

An individual thinking himself injured, makes more noise 
than a state. 

The dignity and stability of government in all its branches, 
the morals of the people and every blessing of society, depend so 
much upon an upright and skillful administration of justice, that 
the judicial power ought to be distinct from both the legislative 
and executive, and independent upon both, that so it may be a 
check upon both, as both should be checks upon that. 
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| EDITORIALS | =m 


Labor Day 1922 finds the workers of the United States able to view with 
satisfaction the unity and the solidarity in the ranks of the 
workers, the understanding and the intelligence which 
directs their actions, and the constructive purposeful manner 
in which they view the future of our industrial life as a whole. Labor is 
likewise able to view with satisfaction the political solidarity and progress 
of the wage earners generally and there is a justifiable belief that the view- 
point of labor is becoming more and more widely accepted by the great masses 
of the American people. 

Labor Day 1922 is marked, however, by grave issues which remain 
unsettled and toward which there is on the part of empolyers a point of 
view which continues to be vigorously hostile not only to the interests of 
workers but to the interests of the great masses of consumers and to the 
interests of industry itself. 

Two theories of practice are contending for supremacy in the field of 
industrial relations. These two theories of practice are exactly parallel 
to the two theories of practice that prior to the World War contended for 
mastery in the field of political organization. 

Essentially and in its briefest terms the struggle in our industrial life 

teday is one between autocracy and democracy. The definitions of these 
terms may be explained so as to show the relation of various movements to 
the central issue. There is no mystic phenomenon involved in our present 
industrial difficulties. There are instead a number of natural though con- 
tending forces out of which a solution must be evolved by natural ewolu- 
tionary and constructive tactics. 
_ Because certain elements in our industrial life have developed naturally 
it need not be assumed that those elements must remain as they are; for if 
that were a proper assumption it also would be a proper assumption that 
conditions should have remained as they were before the present elements 
developed at all. 

The World War hastened development in many directions. It brought 
to the entire country an almost over-night realization of the vital importance 
of labor. The nation, understanding at last the full measure of Labor’s im- 
portance developed with almost equal rapidity a sense of the fitness and 
necessity of dealing justly with labor in its capacity as the active factor in 
industry. Through their organizations the workers were able to secure 
considerable improvements in working conditions and advances ‘in wages 
which in some measure kept pace with the constant inflation of commodity 
prices. 

Numbers of employers, led by those of most reactionary character, 
seized upon the Armistice period as an opportunity for taking away from the 


workers all that had been gained during the period of inflation together 
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with as much more as it might be possible to take. Asa result, the workers 
socn found themselves confronted with a great problem having four main 
subdivisions which were: 

The so-called ‘open shop” movement, the movement for the reduction 
ef wages and the deterioration of working conditions, unemployment, and 
the campaign for adoption of oppressive legislative proposals. Every de- 
structive factor with which the workers have had to contend fits, in one 
way or ancther, into one of these four main subdivisions. 

The campaign for the so-called ‘open shop’’ has taken many forms. 
Various names, such as the “American plan’ shop, have been given to the 
so-called “open shop’’; but ali of these names mean one thing and that is 
the destruction of collective bargaining and the joint agreement and the 
refusal to employ union men because of their union affiliation. 

Unemployment reached its highest mark in the winter just past. 
Fortunately the country was saved from the most acute suffering because 
during their periods of employment the workers had been able to earn wages 
that in many instances permitted the accumulation of some savings. This cir- 
cumstance however did not in any sense mitigate the social crime committed 
by the industrial world in permitting the unemployment of fully four million 
American working people. 

Much cencern was manifested by various organizations, and even by 
the government, in connection with the unprecedented condition of un- 
employment. But the concern then manifested has practically ceased to 
exist .and no propcsal for a real and permanent remedy has yet come into 
being as a result of that concern. 

Unemployment has by no means ceased to exist although it has to a 
considerable degree been diminished. 

” Labor’s program for dealing with unemployment still stands as the 
one comprehensive, constructive program and for that reason it is still looked 
upon by those who dominate industry as something with which they do not 
care to deal. 

The wage reduction movement has been brought to a halt. 

Employers began their charge with much noise, much acclaim, much 
denunciation, much threatening and much promise. Scarcely had they left 
their entrenchments when they found themselves-confronted by a solid wall. 
They had calculated that workers would yield easily and that it would be 
possible to put into effect wage reductions running in most cases to twenty 
per cent and in some’ cases to fifty per cent. 

They found that the workers had for this program a brief, simple and 
direct reply. This reply merely was that the workers refused to accept 
reductions in their wages. They refused to work for terms and under condi-. 
tions to which they could not agree. 

The resistance of American labor to the program of wage reduction and 
union-smashing laid down by employers during the post-Armistice period 
has been one of the most spectacular industrial conflicts ever waged and it 
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has been productive of results that will be the amazement of historians a 
decade hence. 

It is safe to say that the full volume of wage reductions, if spread over 
the working population and averaged up, would amount to less than five 
per cent. This is a stark defeat for employers. It is a magnificent victory 
for the workers. Organization after organization has been able to resist with 
complete success the efforts of wage reduction and in some cases it has even 
been possible for the workers to secure some wage increases in the period 
that has elapsed since the signing of the Armistice. 

There are no terms too strong to describe the importance of this great 
victory for labor. It isa victory in the celebration of which every useful citizen 
can join because the purpose of those employers who sought to reduce wages 
was not to reduce the final cost of commodities, not so that there might be 
a larger volume of commodities produced; but it was so that there might be 
a larger profit in the production of commodities—a lower wage for the worker 
and a relatively higher cost to the consumer. 

In the legislative field it has been sought to transplant the question of 
industrial relations from its natural and normal field to the realm of politics. 
Great forces have been brought to bear to bring about the enactment of 
national legislation to make it unlawful for workers to cease work and to 
set up tribunals and commissions with compulsory powers for the determina- 
tion of disputes concerning wages and working conditions. Of course in its 
essence this merely means an extension of the autocratic principle. 

Workers compelled to give service in accordance with terms decreed by 
a government tribunal or commission are deprived of their own right to 
voice judgment as to those terms and conditions and they are to that extent 
and in that manner compelled to submit to an autocratic control. 

It makes little difference to workers whether they are compelled to 
work under the terms of an edict issued by a government tribunal or under 
the teims of an edict issued by a manager acting in behalf of a board of 
directors. If there is any difference it is in favor of the manager acting for 
a beard of directors because he is a part of industrial life while the govern- 
ment tribunal is absolutely divorced from industrial life and has its whole 
genesis and being in the realm of politics. 

The government tribunal substitutes enmity for negotiation, concilia- 
tion and joint agreement. 

There has not been during the year a single extension of the industrial 
court or government tribunal idea either in national legislation or in state 
legislation. The opposition registered by the working people of the United 
States, an opposition that was as unanimous as it was determined, has been 
able to prevent every move made by the autocrats of industry and their repre- 
sentatives in politics in that direction. This is an achievement that easily takes 
rank with the achievement in resisting the proposed reduction in wages. 
It is an achievement which speaks eloquently for the logic of Labor’s position 
as well as for the solidarity of Labor in presenting that logic. 

Proposal after proposal has been suggested in the national congress. In 
every instance these proposals have been checked in their infancy. In several 
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states similar proposals have also been offered but in no case has any such 
proposal got to the stage of being enacted into law. 

The trials offered by the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations and the 
Railroad Labor Board have not only been sufficient for labor but they have 
been sufficient apparently to convince the country of the undesirability and 
the futility of such institutions. That they are productive of trouble and of 
industrial breakdown is now as apparent to the country after demonstration 
as it was clear to the workers prior to demonstration. 

Labor Day 1922 finds the workers confronting the same elemental issues 
with which they have been forced to contend since the Armistice and with 
which they have been forced to contend in a general way over a still longer 
period of years. 

But Labor Day 1922 finds the workers in a position of greater advantage 
than before. The crucial period of unemployment has been passed. The wage 
reduction movement long since lost its principal momentum and the move- 
ment to establish the so-callled “‘open-shop,”’ which is in reality the non-union 
shop, has proven without effect. 

The forces back of these various movements are by no means inactive. 
In some directions they are fully as active as ever, but the important fact is 
that, though active, they are ineffective. 

Labor has every reason to congratulate itself on the occasion of its Labor 
Day celebrations this year. These congratulations, however, must be accom- 
panied by determination to continue the struggle, by determination to in- 
crease the general intelligence and understanding of the workers everywhere, 
and determination of the most inflexible charcter to push with ever-increasing 
vigor the work of organization, unification and federation. 

There can be no relinquishing of vigilance at any point. We have held 
our ground because of our understanding and our solidarity. If these are 
relinquished at any moment we shall lose that which we have thus far held, 
lose them to the detriment not only of the workers but of our entire industrial 
life. ; 
Labor’s great record of achievement has been built upon the watchwords, 
Agitate, Educate, Organize. 

All fundamentals of Labor’s creed‘are found in these three great, strong 
words. Let them on this day and for the coming year continue to serve as they 
have served so splendidly in the past to inspire, to hearten and to unify. 

Men of labor we are not struggling alone for ourselves but for our wives 
and children, for the people of our America, for the Republic we love s> well, 
for the perpetuation of our glorious institutions, for the future safety and free- 
dom of generations yet unborn who will judge and evaluate the service to 
civilization which we in our time have given. 

Agitate, Educate, Organize! 





Charters have been issued from July 1-to and including July 31, 1922, 
as follows: Central bodies, 2; local trade unions, 3; federal labor unions, 3; 


total,.8. 
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By vote of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor an 
appeal has been issued to. all organized labor asking for 
voluntary financial support for the railroad shop trades 
workers now engaged in resisting the imposition of unfair 
terms and conditions of employment. There has been in recent years no 
struggle in which victory was more deserved and no organization of workers 
more justly entitled to all possible support than those now on strike on the 
railroads of our country. 

More than terms of employment are at stake. Vital principles are in- 
volved in the struggle. For these principles as well as for just and acceptable 
terms of employment there must be victory. 

In the appeal issued to the workers of America the case of the railroad 
workers in the Railway Employes’ Department of the American Federation of 
Labor is set forth as follows: 


VALIANT RAIL- 
ROAD WORKERS 


Avucust 19, 1922. 
To All Organized Labor, Greetings: 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor addresses this appeal 
to all organized labor throughout America in behalf of the organizations in the Railway 
Employes’ Department whose members are now on strike to resist the imposition of unfair 
terms and conditions of employment. 

The struggle in which these workers are involved is one which is important not only 
to themselves and to their organizations but to all organized workers and to all American 
who love justice and fair dealing. 

An injustice can not be inflicted upon the railroad workers without leaving its mark 
of shame upon the record of our whole industrial life. It is essential to the well-being 
of the man on strike, to the well-being of all workers and to the well-being of our national 
industrial organization that justice shall prevail in the struggle now going on in the 
railroad industry. 

It must be clear to all wage earners and to all thinking men and women that the 
policy which has been pursued by the railroads has been entirely in harmony with the 
policies of all organizations of employers which, since the Armistice, have been seeking © 
to weaken and destroy the voluntary organizations of the workers. The railroads have 
been engaged in this effort from the moment government control was relinquished on 
March 1, 1920. ‘ 

For two and a half years the railroad workers now. on strike made every possible 
effort to cooperate with the railroad labor board in order to give the law every possible 
trial and to secure if possible just conditions for the workers and continuous operation 
of the roads. 

No amount of conscientious effort and forbearance on the part of the workers, how- 
ever, could overcome the attitude and the policies dictated by the small but powerful 
group of bankers who control the finance of the railroads and who have compelled the 
adoption by the railroads of a policy of bitter antagonism to the organizations of the 
workers. 

Finally the decisions of the board compelled resistance on the part of the workers 
through suspension of work. A wage of 23 cents per hour was established for section men 
and this wage is the basis upon which all other wages are calculated. 

In addition to this the board ordered the abolition of the payment of time and a half 
for work done on Sundays and holidays. It was sought to impose grave injustices upon 
the workers through rulings of the labor board while the railroads had consistently 
violated and repudiated rulings of that board from the beginning. 

The railroad shop workers are on strike in an endeavor to secure a living wage for the 
‘maintenance of the American standard of living. They are on strike for the maintenance 
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of reasonable working conditions and for the maintenance of the right of organjzation. 

It goes without saying that financial assistance is needed, especially when it is re- 
called that most, if not all, of the organizations of employes now on strike have thousands 
of members engaged in other industries who have been, or who are now, also on strike. 
Therefore, their financial condition is at present incapable of meeting the barest wants 
of their needy, struggling men and their families. 

It is to be hoped that every union and its membership, individually and collectively, 
will again demonstrate its solidarity by coming generously and immediately to the assist- 
ance of the striking railway shop craft organizations. They are fighting the fight of all 
workers. They should have all of the moral and financial assistance which our movement 
can give and your Executive Council earnestly hopes that your action will be as prompt 
and as generous as the circumstances warrant. 

Send all contributions to Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of 
Labor, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C., who will receipt for the same 

Fraternally yours, 
SamuEL Gompesrs, President, 
James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
JoserH F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President, 
FranK Durry, Third Vice-President, 
Wiiu1aM GREEN, Fourth Vice- President, 
W. D. Manon, Fifth Vice-President, 
T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice-Pre stdent, 
Jacos Fiscuer, Seventh Vice-P resident, 
MatrHew Wout, Eighth Vice-President, 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
DANIEL J. Tosrin, Treasurer, 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that wherever possible the assistance thus 


requested be granted. 
May the solidarity of our whole moveinent be demonstrated. 
To assist the railroad workers to victory is to assist the cause of justice 


throughout our entire industrial world. 





The principal value of a human being in industry is his ability to think. 
Behind a workiman’s shovel is intelligence which can not be 
THE WORKERS’ -eplaced by machinery. A steam shovel adds power and 


BRAIN DIRECTS 


THE macuine C2Pacity, but a similar directing human intelligence is re- 


quired as in the case of the hand shovel. In most cases the 
substitution of machinery for hand labor requires a higher degree of intelli- 
gence on the part of the workman directing the machine. Many employers 
are blind to this fact. They look forward to “automatic’’ machinery as some- 
thing that will eliminate the necessity of hiring human intelligence. Their 
intelligence is on a plane even lower than that of the searchers for perpetual 
motion or the philosopher’s stone. 

Progressive management engineers are doing their best to eradicate this 
foolish notion on the part of the employers, stating their case in language some- 
what more technical than that which Labor has used for many years. Walter 
N. Polakov, one of these engineers, deals with the job of stoking in the August 
issue of Management Engineering in this manner. He says in part: 

The fallacious habit of calling mechanical stokers ‘“‘automatic’’ is chiefly responsible 

for relatively low efficiency attained, as it is confidently expected that “automatic” 
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mechanism performs every function including thinking. As a matter of fact the thinking 
done before the stoker is built, saves time otherwise needed for manual work, and in 
the economy of nature releases time for thoughtful operation, resulting in further con- 
servation of time and labor of miners, railroaders, engineers, workers, and others. Vet, 
if this time, released by previous mental work, is not devoted to the intelligent control 
of the mechanism, the waste is greater, because it involves not only the same waste of 
fuel but an additional waste of investment (time and labor previously spent), as well. 

Machinery of semi-automatic character is in wide use in modern industry. 
The tendency to regard this machinery, as a lever for the extraction of larger 
profits is perhaps the natural one among short-sighted employers. Going 
with it hand in hand is the tendency in the same quarters to place less and less 
value upon the human beings who operate the machinery and whose labor is 
lightened by machinery. 

Machinery lightens labor, increasing production and releases human effort 
for other work. 

The true purpose of machinery is to increase productiveness and to free 
men and women from enslavement to toil. Men and women released from 
arduous toil, given adequate leisure, adequate return for their work, and ade- 
quate consideration in the matter of working conditions, are better fitted to 
think, more willing and able to put intelligence, imagination and inventiveness 
into their work. 

Employers who look upon machinery purely as means to greater profit 
and who look upon the human element as something with which they can 
almost dispense, something to stand by and become almost a part of the 
machine, are robbing industrial life of its vital spark, perverting the purpose of 
the machine and doing a great injury to society and to the workmen involved. 

Intelligence in management opens the door to intelligence on thé shop 
floor, at the lathe and bench, and brings forth the ripest, richest result for all. 
Mr. Polakov has touched upon a truth which employers would do well to 
consider and heed. 





Judge Landis is the ruler of organized baseball. Will Hays is ruler of the 
organized motion picture industry. Augustus Thomas is 
ruler of the organized_theatrical interests. The organized 
publishers have been talking about having a ruler, but they 
appear to have abandoned the idea. First thought is that we are coming 
to an age of dictators, and there may be some danger of that. Deeper analysis, 
however, indicates something better than dictatorships. 

These rulers in baseball, the theater and the movies, have been selected 
for certain definite duties. They were selected by the people over whom they 
are to ‘‘rule.”” They can be curbed or discharged by the same people. 

These rulers are really not rulers, if our understanding is correct. They 
are highly paid—and let us hope highly competent—specialists who have been 
appointed to do away with certain abuses which the individuals, enmeshed in 
the throes of bitter competition, could not abolish. 

The appointment of these rulers in reality is a condemnation of reckless 


A NEW CROP 
OF “RULERS” 
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operation of business for the sole sake of profit. It is condemnation of the com- 
mercialization of production. 

In the movies it is Hays’ job to make movies mean more than profits. 
It is his job to make the movies mean good pictures. It is his job to stop 
movies that have a sordid and salacious box office attraction and no other 
merit. 

The newspapers call Hays ruler of the movies and that is a short way of 
putting it, though an incorrect way. Hays is a co-ordinator, a regulator. He is 
there to do for all movie makers something that they are united in desiring, 
but powerless to get, each working by himself. 

The same is true of the other rulers—Landis and Thomas. 

These men, placed in highly paid jobs, may seek to add to their powers 
and to perpetuate themselves. It is to be hoped that such ambitions will be 
curbed. Presidents of the United States and Supreme Court judges have such 
desires. If we permit them to be realized it is not necessarily because the 
institutions are bad, but because the people fail in vigilance and intelligence. 

Let us be glad that the movies, baseball and the theater have sought 
to find a way to so order their own business that governmental interference, 
with its patent dangers and unintelligence, may be kept out. Government 
interference, either by way of censorship, or by way of prosecution, is not help- 
ful to the growth and service of any industry, whether the industry produces 
luxuries and pleasures or staples of necessity. 

The more we can have of voluntary organization and regulation and of 
voluntary striving after efficiency and general ability to serve well, the less we 
shall offer opportunity for the advocates of governmentalism to force upon us 
compulsion and repression. 





The lesson of the textile strike that has been on in New England for six months 

is this: American labor would rather starve in resistance 
TEXTILE WORKERS ‘than work for starvation wages. Formerly employers 
HEROIC STRUGGLE 

in the New England textile industry could maintain 
a European standard of wages and a European standard of living by means of 
a continuous stream of immigrants. They could fight legitimate trade union- 
ism by encouraging “red” organizations on the one hand and employing 
gun-men as guards on the other. 

With restriction of immigration and the Americanization of their remain- 
ing mill workers as a result of the war, they can not hope to continue imposi- 
tion of starvation wages upon men and women who have established an Ameri- 
can standard of living. If the textile industry of New Englandjis to remain, 
living wages must be paid. 

Capital behind the textile industry contends that wages must remain 
low because they always have been low and that payment of higher wages 
will interfere with profits to stockholders. Both indicate the}influence of the 
dead hand of the bondholders of the past upon the industry. This is compli- 
cated by the fact that profits in the industry have been largely a result of 
speculation in raw materials and not the result of good management. The 
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losses of unfortunate speculations have been borne by lowering wages. 
Elimination of. the waste in the industry which is directly the result of bad 
management and elimination of speculation will result in savings sufficient 
to pay living wages to the workmen employed in the industry. 

That is one solution of the industrial conflict, but little progress can 
be expected along that line until reactionary employers modify their present 
autocratic position that they have a divine right to manage the industry 
as they please, with regard only for their own profit and no consideration for 
the public or the men employed in the industry. ‘‘Nobody is going to tell me 
how to run my business,”’.is the popular way of putting the divine right idea. 
Labor never has a chance of developing its full effectiveness in production 
on that basis. Industrial peace is shoved still farther into the background iby 


such an attitude. 





TRIBUTE TO GENIUS AND LABOR 


Epes Sragent 


The camp has had its day of song; 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume, 
Have crowded out of shyme too long 
The plow, the anvil, and the loom. 
O, not upon our tented fields 
Are freedom’s heroes bred alone. 
The training of the workshop yields 
More heroes true than war has known! 


Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May, with the heart as valiant smite, 

As he who sees a foeman reel 
In blood before his blow of might! 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime 
That that which makes a realm its spoil. 


Let Labor, then, look up and see, 

His craft no path of honor lacks; 
The soldier’s rifle yet shall be 

Less honored than the woodman’s ax. 
Let art his own appointment prize 

Nor deem that gold or outward height 
Can compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight. 


And may the time draw nearer still, 
When men this sacred truth shall heed, 
That, from the thought and from the will; 
Must all that raises man proceed. 
Though pride should hold our calling low, 
For us,shall duty make it good; 
And we from truth to truth shall go, 
Till life and death are understood. 





Railroad Shopmen’s Clear Statement. on 
President Harding’s Plan 


HEN President Harding laid before the railroad shop unions and the 
W railroad managers his first proposal for ending the stfike of the 

railroad shop workers, the newspapers generally conveyed the im- 
pression that the union representatives had agreed to accept the President’s 
proposal. In some cases it was indicated that the shopmen had attached 
conditions to their acceptance but in no case was the full extent of the condi- 
ticns thus attached made clear. : 

The proposals submitted by the President followed conferences between 
himself and the representatives of the shop workers and between himself and 
the representatives of railroad managers. 

Following their return to Chicago, the representatives of the shop work- 
ers held conferences for consideration of the President’s proposals which 
were laid before them in the form of a letter to President B. M. Jewell, of the 
Railway Employes’ Department of the A. F. of L. 

The reply to the President was dispatched promptly. It by no means 
contained an unqualified acceptance of the proposals made by the President 
but contained qualifications and interpretations so clear-cut in character 
as to give the document virtually the nature of a new proposal. Where the 
President’s proposal had been vague and indefinite in many of its most im- 
portant provisions the reply of the shopmen’s executives provided sharp and 
clear definitions for every point and left no possible room for doubt anywhere. 

The reply is a statement of Labor’s position in one of the most important 
industrial conflicts of a decade. It is of historic importance and because 
of this and because of the fact that it was so generally presented by the press 
in an entirely inadequate manner it is here published in full for the information 
of the workers generally and for preservation in the permanent records of 
Labor. . 

The document is one of which the shopmen may feel proud. The workers 
have expressed themselves with a clarity, with a temperateness of language, 
and yet with a firmness of intention unmatched either by the railroad execu- 
tives or by the President. 

This important reply submitted to the President by telegraph is as 
follows: 

THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your terms of agreement for settling the present controversies between the railroad 
managements and employes, as embodied in your telegram under date of July 31, 1922, 
have been presented to a meeting of the general conference committee held in Chicago, 
and acted upon as follows: 

The representatives of the employes feel themselves under obligation to support 
every proper effort on the part of the Government to bring about or to preserve the un- 
interrupted operation of the transportation industry. The stubborn refusal of the railway 
executives to establish a Board of Adjustment, as contemplated by law, in order to settle 
efficiently disputes over rules and working conditions between the carriers and their em- 
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ployes; the continued refusal of railways, representing over a quarter of the mileage of 
Class 1 railroads, to comply with the decisions of the Railroad Labor Board against the 
practice of contracting out work and shops; the persistent campaign to deny to the rail- 
way employes just and reasonable wages, to impose upon them unfair working conditions 
and to disintegrate their organizations; all in cumulative effect rendered service by rail- 
way employes under the terms and conditions to be effective July 1, 1922, intolerable to 
over 95 per cent of these employes, who, therefore, voted to suspend work. 

It is now proposed that they return to work, temporarily accepting wages and work- 
ing conditions which they feel to be unjust, with reliance upon the following program for 
redress of grievances: 

“First, railway managers and workmen are to agree to recognize the validity 
of all decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, and to faithfully carry out such deci- 
sions as contemplated by the law.”’ 

The employes have always taken the position that as long as they continued to rea- 
der service they should abide by the rules and working conditions and accept the wages 
agreed upon. by proper negotiation, or determined by the Labor Board after a hear- 
ing of a dispute upon any of these matters. They respectfully point out again that viola- 
tions of law, and refusals to comply with decisions of the Labor Board, have been exhibited 
only by the railway managements and that it has been universally admitted that the 
employes, in exercising their right to suspend work under non-acceptable conditions, 
were neither violating the law nor the decisions of the board. 

We understand that the recognition of “the validity of.all decisions of the Railroad 
Labor Board . . . ascontemplated by the law’ means, for example, that in the case 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad all employes will return to work under the wages and work- 
ing conditions established in the decisions of the Labor Board and that the sole question 
of “‘validity”’ pending is the authority of the Labor Board to determine as in decision 
No. 218, the method of selecting accredited representatives of the employes, assuming 
that the railroad has appealed from the decision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which sustained the action ot the Labor Board. 

“‘Second, the carriers will withdraw all lawsuits growing out of the strike, 
and Railroad Labor Board decisions which have been involved in the strike may 
be.taken, in the exercise of recognized rights by either party, to the Railroad 
Labor Board for rehearing.” 

It is our understanding that the representatives of the employes, upon seeking a re- 
hearing of the controverted decisions concerning wages and working conditions, will be 
afforded a prompt rehearing and decision by the Labor Board. We assume also that 
the practically unanimous action of the employes in electing to suspend work and in con- 
tinuing this suspension under the sanction of, and in accordance with the laws of, their 
national organizations, has ended any captious questioning as to who are the properly 
accredited spokesmen of the vast majority of railway employes. We desire to call atten- 
tion to the orderly and disciplined conduct of these employes under difficult conditions, 
which has demonstrated the indispensable value of their national organizations in aid 
of the effective adjustment of controversies and the efficient conduct of the industry. 

“Third, all employes now on strike to be returned to work and to their former 
positions with seniority and other rights unimpaired. The representatives of 
the carriers and of the organizations especially agree that there will be no dis- 
crimination by either party against the employes who did or did not strike.”’ 

We are glad to observe that the obvious justice of this proposition has been accepted. 
It would certainly be a wholesale injustice of unparalleled extent, if hundreds of thou- 
sands of experienced men who have given four to forty years of service, and whose value 
to the transportation industry is proportioned to the length of their service, should be 
placed in a position of inferiority to a limited number of men who have been employed 
as substitutes for these experienced railroad workers. The demand that such a wrong 
should be perpetrated, as a penalty against men who have exercised a fundamental and 
admitted right not to render service under non-acceptable conditions was so unfair that we 
could not believe it would receive the sanction of any impartial judgment. 

We understand the language, ‘“‘all employes now on strike’’ to include all employes 
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who hold seniority rights under the rules agreed upon between the carriers and the or- 
ganizations of employes or as promulgated by the United States Railroad Labor Board. 

It should be understood that in acting favorably upon these proposals for settlement 
of the pending controversies, the representatives of the organized employes feel that they 
are making concessions and sanctioning sacrifices on the part of the employes which entitle 
them to the highest consideration and to recognition as law-abiding American citizens, who 
are ready and willing to do all in their power, even beyond that which is strictly reason- 
able, in order to promote industrial peace and to further the uninterrupted flow of the 


commerce of the nation. 

We see evidence of little sacrifice required on the part of the managements tc whom 
like proposals have been submitted.j They will suffer no loss in abandoning a host of 
futile lawsuits, complaining of wrongs which have never been committed. It is under- 
stood that the Labor Board must confirm its previously announced position, and that the 
railways must abandon the condemned practice of contracting out work and shops and 
restore the employes to their former status. It should be noted that this practice is not 
only a violation of the Transportation Act and of the decisions of the board, but, as shown 
by many decisions of the courts, is a violation of the charter obligations of the railroads 
and would have been unlawful without the passage of the Transportation Act or any action 
by the Labor Board. / } 

We understand that an effort will be made to insure the setting up of a Board of 
Adjustment, but inasmuch as such a board can function effectively only with the full 
cooperation of both managements and employes, we can look merely with hope, and not 
with certainty for the establishment of this ‘‘essential part of the machinery to decide dis- 
putes between the carriers and their employes.’’ In the meantime, upon advice from you 
of the expressed acceptance of your terms of agreement contained in your telegram 
of July 31, by all carriers, we will take the responsibility of directing the employes to return 
to work, and upon the confidence that by action of the Labor Board upon rehearing 
of the recent controverted decisions a delayed justice will be rendered to the employes 
in the matter of wages and working conditions. 

We should certainly assume that the railway executives in their own obvious interest 
eventually will accept the proposals made, unless their counsel are dominated sufficiently 
by anti-labor forces to resist even the pressure of public opinion exerted through your 
high office and to carry on to the bitter end a nihilistic policy of attempting to destroy 
the self-protecting, democratic institutions of organized labor. We can hardly believe 
that such a counsel of folly will finally prevail within the railroad managements. It 
therefore appears that upon the organizations of railway executives and employes rests 
the immediate responsibility of serving the public interests in bringing about a resump- 
tion of efficient operation of the railroads. Under pressure of this responsibility, we have 
voted by the requisite constitutional majority to accept the terms of agreement which 
you have submitted to us. We accept reluctantly, it is true, but commit ourselves to 
carry out the terms of settlement in utmost good faith and in aid of the general welfare. 
If these proposals fail to bring about the results which you desire, the responsibility of 
failure will not rest upon the representatives of the organized employes. 

By OrpDER GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE: 
Ws. H. Jounston, International President, 
International Association of Machinists. 
A. FRANKLIN, International President, 
International Brotherhood of | noitermahers Iron Ship Builders and Helpers. 
J. W. Kure, General President, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. 
J. J. Hynes, International President, 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Internationa. Alliance. 
J. P. Noonan, International President, 
International Brotherhood.of Electrical Workers. 
Martin F. Ryan, General President, 
Brotherhood Raitway Carmen of America. 
Trmotuy Heaty, President, 
International Brotherhood of Stattonary Firemen and Oilers. 
JoHN Scorr, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Railway Employes’ Department. 
B. M. Jewett, Pressdent, 
Railway Employes’ Department. . 
Curcaco, Aug. 2, 1922. 





A Year of Great Resistance 


HE workers of America have passed through a year of uausual unrest, 

T It was a year marked with unprecedeated business staguation and 

industrial conflict. Wages, hours, working conditions of the organized 

and unorganized workers alike have been unmercifully attacked, but the 

main drive has been centered on the trades unions because it is they who have 

been the backbone of resistance to the ruthless exploitation aud oppression of 
the workers. 

The audacity of those who have made it their business to attack, in every 
possible manner, the voluntary organizatious of the workers has had no parallel 
in our country. The steel strike in 1919 was the opeaiag shot. By the most brutal 
measures conceivable almost every vestige of organization was blasted out 
of this industry. 

Innumerable union-smashing campaigns followed almost immediately 
and throughout the country the drive has beea made ever since to destroy 
or weaken the trade union movemeut in every industry, large aad small. 

The history of the past year is the history of the most merciless attack 
ever made upon the workers in this couatry. The garment trades, the print- 
ing trades; the packing house employes, the building trades, the miners, the 
railroad employes, each in turn have been seriously attacked and this assault 
is still under way. Almost daily new groups of workers have come to feel the 
weight of the onslaught of combined wealth—organized employers. 

In this struggle the workers have found themselves confroated not oaly 
by organized power of the possessors of wealth aad the owaers of the tools 
of production, but the power of government has reached out its stroag arm 
to crush the hopes and aspirations of the workers. More vicious injwactions 
have beea issued in the past year than heretofore. Indeed, judges like Andersoa 
of Indianapolis and McClintic of West Virgiaia would, if they could, destroy the 
whole trade union movement by one sweeping iajunctioa and the admiuistration 
governing the United States would make of the labor movement a mere 
debating society by robbing the workers of their little savings if they, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, traisgress upon theriches aid profits of the possess- 
ing class. Federal troops have been used to shoot dowa protesting strikers and 
feudalistic principles have been modernized in the form of industrial courts, 
boards and commissions ia order to easlave the wage earners. 

In spite of all these attacks the trade union movement has not faltered. 
The trade unions have countered every blow. Receding a little here, turniag 
aside a little there, the organized workers have stubboruly resisted eacroach- 
ments upon their rights everywhere. While the ranks of labor have lessened ia 
number, the losses entailed have bee more than equalized by added militancy 
that pressure from without has forced upon them. Those attacks have only 
solidified the wage earners into a more impregnable phalanx aad the intensive . 
onslaughts have made the workers more determined to recoup their losses 
and to move forward with greater strides when the opportune momeat pres- 
ents itself. 

That the photo-engravers should have been involved in this whirlpool 
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of industrial strife and economic coaflict should occasion uo surprise. To 
have anticipated that our employers would remain adament to all these 
forces—base, brutal and material—arrayed against all wage earners, would 
have been to accredit them with virtues possessed by few men indeed. It 
is remarkable, however, that haviag bee attacked on a national basis aad 
in a campaign of oppression and suppression, wherein every force aad device, 
every influence and power, cunniag, trickery, and deception, were employed 
without check or restraint that we should have conquered practically with- 
out loss and with only a slight wound here and there. 

No experience can testify more eloqueatly to the soundness of our cause 
and demonstrate more impressively the great value of the common tie and 
understanding that bind our membership iato one solid phalanx than the 
struggles and trials we have passed ‘through so successfully during the past year. 





A PSALM OF LABOR 


For centuries I have served mankind. For ages I have borne the burdens 
of the world. 

I have stirred the earth: I have made it to bring forth increase. 

I have caused the desert to blossom and changed the wilderness into a 
garden. 

I have garnered the grain. I have gathered the fruit. 

I have fed the world. I have provided food for all the people. 

I have tamed wild beasts and made them servants of men. 

I have woven fibers into cloth and fashioned garments. I have clothed 
the people. 

I have hewn down mountains and transformed the rock into human 
habitation. 

I have felled the giants of the forest and made them furnish comfort 
and protection for man. 

I have gone down into the bowels of the earth and forced her <o give 
up her treasure. 

I have wrought in the glare of the furnace undaunted by the hissing of 
steam and clanging of steel. 

I have enriched the nations. I have produced the wealth of the world. 

But my eyes have been blinded and my hands have been shackled. 
I did not see that the wealth I had created was mine; nor that the good things 
of life belonged to me. But the scales are falling from my eyes. I am begin- 
ning to see. 

I will arise in my strength. I will break my chains. I wil) take what 
belongs to me. I will lay hold of my own. I will bring comfort and abundance 
to all. I will bring Peace and Joy to the multitude. 

All mankind will be blessed. All the inhabitants of the earth made 
glad. For I am greater than greed. I am mightier than mammon— 

I AM LABOR. 





What Labor Day Is 


WO opportunities of equal importance 

T with others that are recorded to the 

wage earners by 6ur annual Labor Day 

are the taking stock and review of the past, 

and the bringing to surfacé the incentives for 
organization. 

Whatever Labor Day is to all people, and 
specifically to Labor, is due to the fact that 
before Labor Day was established as an an- 
nual holiday, organization existed among 
wage earners. Had there not been concen- 
tration and organization of wage earners 
there would have been no Labor Day. 
Employers and employers’ associations, in 
the days when Labor Day was established to 
add to the dignity of Labor, in no way sought 
or petitioned for its establishment. In fact 
the large employers used their efforts to dis- 
courage the institution of Labor Day and to 
even dissuade Labor from adopting it. 
Whatever may have been the thoughts of 
unorganized labor, or wage earners to whom 
organization had not been extended, they 
were helpless to encourage the setting aside 
of the day for any purpose whatever. Or- 
gariized labor established Labor Day. It has 
now become a matter of fact, yet we see 
many employing aggregations endeavoring 
to dissuade Labor from observing it. Its 
establishment was prompted by a purpose 
and that purpose was crystallized within the 
ranks of organized labor. It is equally 
a demonstration day and, therefore to the 
degree that it is observed, is educating. 

No one will question that Labor Day 
and its observance has proven an organizer 
to the ranks of the wage earners. From 


Labor Day goes forth the concept of vant- 


age gained by organization. The un- 
organized learn of the advancements and 
benefits that obtain of organization more 
impressively than from any other means 
of like proportion. The question mark goes 
out from Labor Day the same as from any 
other general holiday. Why is it? Why 
Labor Day? Why the Fourth of July? Why 
Washington’s Birthday? , Why Decoration 
Day? Why Limcoln’s Birthday? Why 
Labor Day? The uninformed recognize that 
the very existence of Labor Day, the very 
setting aside of one day each year as Labor 
Day is an expression of force. It is an ex- 


pression of accomplishment, and it is an 
expression of accomplishment by organized 
labor. It alone makes it impossible to con- 
tradict that wage earners through organiza- 
tion have a means of doing things. Without 
organization, Labor Day would not have 
existed. If it is a manifestation of force, 
by it the fact is established that force 
for Labor exists in organization. It manifests 
that wage earners establish a force by or- 
ganizing, and have that force at their com- 
mand. No demonstration this Labor Day 
will function except as a predicate of the 
force of Labor organized. The demonstra- 
tion will be general. The gospel of organiza- 
tion will enthuse every industrial com- 
munity. It will invade every course of en- 
lightenment and bear forth impressively to . 
all classes of civic life. 

On this Labor Day, as characteristic of 
past Labor Days, the career of Labor will be 
reviewed. The review will touch upon the 
progress of mankind from the various steps 
and measures marking the release of workers 
from actual bondage, to the accession ‘in 
America of Labor Day. Then the mind will 
reach out to comprehend the magnitude of 
organized labor thirty years ago when 
Labor Day as a holiday was young. It will 
be recognized that the ranks ‘of organized 
labor have been extended vastly in excess 
of the increase in numbers of wage earners. 
The fact that today seven millions of wage 
earners in the United States and Canada 
are counted within the scope of organized 
labor at a time when approximately twelve 
millions of wage earners are employed, will 
compare well with the fact that thirty 
years ago organized wage workers aggregated 
less than one million in numbers, at a time 
when there were ten millions of wage workers 
employed. That marks the progress of or- 
ganization among wage earners. 

On this Labor Day it will be told to the 
uninformed that the accession of Labor 
through organization to the shorter work 
day, extends the privilege of employment— 
makes more jobs—and is the material provi- 
sion to lessen the ranks of the unemployed. 
One can hardly be contradicted in the state- 
ment that this shortening of the service day 
by organized wage workers has kept and is 
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keeping more than one million of wage 
earners out of idleness. It is one of the 
principles of organized labor in its process of 
solution of the problem of unemployment. 
The principle can not fail to appeal to the 
yet unorganized. 

On this Labor Dayfit will again recur that 
the batteries of industrial depression are 
levelled at organized labor notwithstanding 
the fact that they are trained upon Labor in 
general, whether organized or unorganized. 
The only formidable protest-of the ruthless 
domination of industry by employing or- 
ganizations is wage earners’ organizations. 
Could these be crushed, the ranks of the un- 
organized being easily subjugated, a per- 
petual standing army of unemployed would 
be at the convenience of the profit seeking 
employing. corporations as a bewildering 
competition that would render Labor even 
more helpless than in the days of slavery 
when the owners of slaves had the same 
interest in the supplying of the necessity 
of life to the slaves, as the owner of a mule 
team has to preserve the lives of his drudging 
mules. 


Labor Day this year will bring home to 
the wage earners yet unorganized these 
thoughts forcefully, as in the past. Who are 
fighting the battles in industry? Who are 
the contestants? It dawns on us, that were 
wage earners unorganized there would be no 


coal strike. Coal mine owners could fix the 
wages and working conditions of miners, 
and fix the price the consumer must pay 
for coal. The miner would not be respected 
as a man but would be upon the same plane 
as the mine mule. Were wage earners 
unorganized there would be no railroad 
strike. Wage earners upon steam railroads 
would be compelled to submit to the econo- 
mic exactions of their master in wages and 
working conditions. There would be less 
jobs upon the railroads. There would be less 
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purchasing power among the employes. The 
men would not be respected as men. 

From this Labor Day the thought will 
arise as in the past, that every movement 
of wage earners for improvement or better- 
ment, and every movement of wage earners 
in the way of resistance of encroachments is 
directed by the associate character of the 
wage earners in the movement. That is or- 
ganization. The individual is of little 
moment, of less moment than the broken 
down farm horse that can be discarded and 
substituted by a new one. 

The: farmer is awakened to the import- 
ance of wages of wage earners in his busi- 
ness. He has come to realize that fair wages 
with wage earners, and extended employ- 
ment with wage earners, give him a fair mar- 
ket. He has been brought to realize that the 
wage earner, who must live from hand to 
mouth due to low wages and long, tedious 
working hours, is of less consequence to him 
as a patron of the farm products than the 
man who is well paid and enjoying suitable 
working conditions. This realization has 
begun to seep through to the farmers, and 
this Labor Day, more than any previous 
Labor Day marks a more mutual under- 
standing between the wage earners of in- 
dustrial centers, and those who produce from 
the soil. Cooperation is being talked and 
thought upon, and instituted in a measure 
heretofore unknown upon the American 
Continent. All this comes of organization. 
The wage earners assemble in their or- 
ganizations and they crystallize their 
thoughts in lines of progress and act ac- 
cordingly in well-ordered concert. 

We will go forth from this Labor Day 


‘with renewed determination to maintain 


what we have from years of endeavor and to 
extend to obtain greater advantages than we 
have yet ever enjoyed. The opportunity 
will again be recognized. The field is open. 
The incentives exist. 





What is your city but a union of men and women surrenderiag a portion of their rights 
and privileges in order that the great good of all may be conserved? What is your state 
but a greater union? And what is the United States but a vast union? 
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The Constitution and the Supreme Court 


By W. B. RusBIN 


VERY man who succeeds in his undertaking is proclaimed great, but 
EK not all men who succeed are great if the term “great” is to be applied 

in the relation of the amount of benefit to the whole of democracy. 
The difference between the proclamation and the real is a psychological yawn 
unspanned by most. That is why we proclaim as great the one whq has 
succeeded in his shoe making trade or in the automobile industry or in the 
law business. 

John Marshall is proclaimed the greatest jurist in America and most 
lawyets believe him to be the greatest. In natural ability, in learning, in diction, 
he was not the equal of many of his contemporaries. Opportunity, however, 
gave him a place of command. He conquered. In that sense he is as 
much of a conqueror as was William, the Conqueror, or Julius Caesar, or 
Alexander, Jefferson, Madison, Henry; and all the leading democrats of their 
time saw in Marshall to the judicial what they saw in Hamilton to the admin- 
istrative. Hamilton did not succeed; hence, his efforts did not survive him, 
and those who still laud him do so for his ability, not for his doctrines un- 
democratic. But Marshall was a conqueror in its true sense. He usurped 
the judicial power with all the skill and craftiness of execution, as Napoleon 
usurped power at his zenith. , 

Power in one or in a group is always the result of usurpation. The people 
as a whole never voluntarily give away their power. With cunning and 
finesse, with vigor and power, Marshall successfully overcame all the opposition 
of Jefferson, Madison, et al, and engrafted upon our form of democracy of 
three co-ordinate branches, a super-power, an invisible monarchy, the silent 
judical veto, more deadly than any death warrant of a King Henry VIII. 
Thus it has come to pass in free America that all we do or care to do or can 
do has a string attached to it, that is, providing it meets the approval of the 
Supreme Court. Nine venerable men hold the destiny of our nation in their 
keeping—not as the choice of the people, not elective but selective and 
seclusive, papally infallible, with a power greater and more drastic in its 
scope than ex-communication. 

Senator Beveridge justifies the judicial reign of Marshall and the Supreme 
Court’s now vested power—all things conquered become thereafter by in- 
heritance vested—of declaring unconstitutional the legislative intent of the 
people, on the theory that it has nationalized our country, and by Marshall’s 
foresight has made a coherent body of the states, otherwise intended by its 
framers to be merely federated.~ The benign blessing of the people’s will is 
thus checked and check-mated by the court, he declares. 

But when Senator Beveridge is called to account by a comparsion with 
England—in its Magna Charta and Bill of Rights, equally profound and 
equally protective to the people, English courts have no such veto power as 
our Supreme Court—he attempts justification by stating that the English 
are a conservative people and do not indulge in hasty legislation, while we 


in America are a radical people and are apt to be hasty and need the nine 
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venerable gentlemen tethered to the stake of ultra-conservatism to yank 
us up whenever we attempt to stray beyond the halting line of limitation 
imposed by these nine men. An un-American commentary on the American 
people! The fact is that the English Parliament hasof late enacted far more 
radical legislation and has shot England farther ahead in social progress 
than have our legislators, simply because England has not been halted in 
its progress by courts, as has this country. And Beveridge proclaims himself 
progressive! 

The Honorable William H. Taft, learned and profound as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, is admirably accomplishing that which as President he 
failed in the attempt to do. Repudiated by popular will because Roosevelt 
and the vast majority of the people thought him anachronous to the times 
he goes on the bench—not by the choice of the people, but by appointinent 
—with all due respect to him and to the President of the United States, via 
the alley of political selection. And now he is vested with a judicial authority 
beyontl the power of a veto by Congress, without accountability to the 
people, a veto greater than that he possessed as President, a veto that makes 
him the equal of any monarch, living or dead, and imposes upon the people 
that which he could not impose as President—edicts, judicial, of course, 
that must fire the conscience of every progressive to the very point of mutiny. 
As President, he was subject to free criticism, at all times. As judge, we are 
obliged to refrain from much of that criticism or suffer contempt of his 
court. For have we not been awed into belief that our judiciary must be 
respected, must not be subjected to popular and open criticism, as it tends 
to weaken our courts? 

But, the Constitution has been perverted. 

The Constitution was never, never intended as a limitation of the 
people’s power, but as a limitation upon the powers of those who would seek 
to usurp unto themselves the process that rightfully belongs to the people. 
A free social people need no Constitution to safeguard them in their self- 
government of their natural social rights. The Constitution is for their 
protection against those who would invade their natural inherent rights. 

The natural laws of imen are all that a free people need for their self- 
government. Natural human laws are fundamental, always the same. Kings 
enslave. Slavery always was and is wrong. ‘The Constitution forbids slavery. 
It not mere’y declare; again:t slavery. The natural law fa free social people 
a ways forbade siavery. The Magna Charta, the Bill of-Rights, did not create 
a single human right. They were always existent. The documents were mere 
declarations and warnings by the people agatnst and to the king—limitations 
upon the powers of kings. 

So when we became a free people and wrote our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution was not necessary for our government. The formal 
and detailed duties imposed upon the executive and the congress could well 
have been left to any manual on rules. of order, or to statutory regulation. 
A free people require no limitation upon themselves, but a free people have 
for their protection placed limitations upon those who have sought, or who 
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seek, to usurp power. Let it be remembered that some of our forefathers 
at first wanted a king of some kind. 

A free people always recognize the free conscience in worship. For them 
such constitutional amendment is wholly unnecessary. Therefore, it is 
neither a limitation upon nor a guarantee to them of that to which they are 
naturally entitled as a free people, but a limitation upon those who would 
seek to deprive them of that natural freedom. 

Keeping in mind that these natural laws, that is, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, are the natural gifts, the inalienable 
rights of a free people, it is plain that the constitutional declaration is not 
a limitation upon the people in that exercise. Nor does the Constitution 
give them a right which they did not have before—even though they did not - 
have the privilege of that right by reason of usurpatious despots. But it 
is a limitation upon the powers which have heretofore denied them these 
free inalienable rights. In other words, the Constitution safeguarded a new 
enjoyment of an old right, a right that was ever present, though not its 
enjoyment. 

So with habeas corpus and the right of trial by jury—are not they older 
than our Constitution? It is Biblical and pre-Biblical, almost prehistoric, 
that a man when imprisoned has a right to bring himself to a tribunal for 
telease, and has the right of judgment by his fellows, in preference to judgment 
singly by the chief or his designatory. In fact, this is as old as man himself 
and the constitutional declaration of such rights was and is wholly un- 
necessary for the preservation of these natural human rights to a free people 
but is, as is already emphasized, a limitation upon those who would deprive 
us of such natural rights. 

Natural human laws are basic, and are the only true laws for the govern- 
ing of free men. Natural human laws adapt themselves, by methods evolu- 
tionary and not revolutionary, to constantly changing social conditions, and 
are therefore, conservative and need no Supreme Court to keep them thus. 
It is the natural law of men that society as a whole shall govern and not the 
few. Of course, we are a government by majority, but there are some things 
that even a majority may not do without violating the natural laws of man. 
What difference does it make whether the majority is expressed in one despot 
or in a group or in a million despots? A majority may regulate certain con- 
duct, but may not legislate away basic rights. 

When a majority violates a natural law, it usurps a right unto itself, 
whether that usurpation be expressed through the ballot or through the 
Cossack’s knout. The majority has no right by law or by constitution to 
declare for a form of religious worship or for the denial or limitation of free 
speech or free press or for the denial or abridgment of a trial by jury or a 
writ of habeas corpus, for if they did, then by such law or constitution they 
would be depriving us of natural, basic rights, inalienable to every man. 
When any one of those rights is invaded or violated, whether by law, court, 
or constitution, we cease to that extent to be a free people. Thus, if that 
be correct, it follows that we need no court or constitutional amendment 
for the declaration of certain inalienable, natural, human rights. We do need 
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corstitutional amendments to enable us to provide for a new personnel to 
withdraw power from those who have usurped such power and to limit the 
power in those who ever counteract upon democracy. 

If the right to smoke is as natural as is the right to eat, and if such 
right is as natural as the right to marriage, then any law which prohibits 
such right, whether in the from of a constitutional amendment or statute, 
is contrary to and violative of the natural laws of man. 

Suppose that a constitutional amendment were.enacted to the effect 
that no person shall marry before, let us say, the age of thirty-five, and that 
he shall cease the marriage state after the age of forty—that would be contrary 
to the laws of nature. Such constitutional provision as a result would be 
secretly and openly violated and justly so. Whenever the law runs counter 
to the natural law of a rational, restraining social man, that law is void. 
No law is unconstitutional that the people wills. 

If the majority of the people were by a constitutional amendment to 
deny free men the natural right to smoke, if it be a natural basic right to smoke 
as distinguished from the right to publicly manufacture for sale, may they not 
also by constitutional amendment declare for us the kind of church and the 
form of worship, and enforce it even beyond the veto power of any court? 
If the right to, or not to, work is a natural right, then a Kansas-Allen law 
is of necessity a species of sovietism or slavery, and will be disobeyed by 
all courageous free men; and if the right to strike, which is a form of right not 
to work, is also a natural attribute of man, then a President’s proclamation 
to break the strike will eventually prove as Quixotic as have all of England’s 
proclamations in Ireland before it became a frte state. Such a rule, whether 
in the form of a statute or constitutional amendment, or a President’s procla- 
mation, must and does contravene the natural rights of man. ‘That is the 
test, the only test. By that test alone are we to remain a free people. 

When the Supreme Court declared the child labor law unconstitutional 
it assumed a power, first, which it was never intended it should have by the 
framers of our Constitution, and second it continued a usurpation of power 
initated in that court by Chief Justice Marshall. The decision is a direct 
blow to the very law of nature, the protection of the dependent offspring. 
Of course, as society progresses and advances, and times change and condi- 
tions become more complex, it may designate the age at which the offspring 
shall cease to be a dependent upon paternalistic support, protection and con- 
sideration. But, society's protection of its dependents is the natural order 
of things, and any ruling or decision that sets aside society’s safeguard in that _ 
respect is void, no matter if it have a constitution that declares to the con- 
trary. Such a constitutional provision by itself becomes void. Let the court 
so say. The child labor law not being void by reason of any conflict with 
the natural law of man, then it must stand as the law in America as it does 
in England, in Germany and elsewhere. 

Our Court is not a Czar or a monarch over the people. The Constitution 
is the aegis against the Czars and the monarchs of industry or predatory 
wealth or power, even including a usurpating judiciary. So we may reason 
further with exact logic that when a right is violated, it is the duty of the 
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court to see to it that it is properly and promptly vindicated, giving to the 
offended person all the remedies for speedy redress. If the positive laws of 
the statutes alone are not adequate for the protection of such a right, there 
should be no objection to the use of an injunction. The objection to the use 
of an injunction, however, lies not so much in the multiplicity of, or in the 
nature of, remedies afforded in- behalf of the person wronged—though in in- 
dustrial disputes they are usually awarded preferentially—but in the de- 
priving of an accused, not only of his constitutional guaranties, but of his 
natural right, which he as a free person has in all of his offendings. 

The whole people enact a law, and the whole people prescribe a penalty 
for its violation. If imfracted, the offender is tried in accordance with con- 
stitutional inhibitions against a trial otherwise, which is but declaratory 
of his natural rights, namely, a trial by jury. But where a judge also issues 
an injunction for the very same infraction, and the accused is brought before 
him for its violation, notwithstanding that all the other regular process may 
be invoked; the very natural right, prehistoric in its origin and safeguarded 
to him by the Constitution, is promptly and judicially denied him—a denial 
of trial by jury. He is punished for contempt. 

Query: Is it greater contempt to violate an order of a single judge than 
it is to violate the positive law of the whole people? And do we not, by up- 
holding the power of punishing for contempt of court. without a trial by 
jury, really declare for a judicial monarchy? Lese Majeste was always 
considered by the King a more severe offense than a crime against his fellow 
citizens. Do we not thus lift the judge above the whole people and do we 
not annoint him divine, since he, and he alone, may abrogate the natural 
laws of man? Who else but a judge would dare in this country to go in face 
of an express provision of the Constitution? The President would not. 
Congress would not. Who else would dare to set aside the natural laws of man 
but an absolute monarch and despot and ruler of men? 

We are a free people. Let ussocontinue. To be a free people, we must 
cast off all chains. A free people must be unhampered, unshackeled by any 
power except the conventions which the natural social laws of man prescribe 
for him. That means, of course, that a free, social people have a right to make 
certain laws for their regulation, provided always that they de not strike 
at and against the fundamentals upon which a free democracy is founded. 

A political monarchy is bad. 

A judicial oligarchy is equally bad, 

A conservative is one who has a vested interest, who is on the inside 
of a proposition; a radical is one who is on the outside of such proposition. 
An extremist is a radical to a radical. He really offers hazards to the radical 
thus always giving first aid to the conservative in his (the conservative’s) 
escape from the radical—openly condemned, secretly, however, a welcomed 
ally to the conservative as a destructive foe to the radical. Monarchies and 
oligarchies, whether they be of industry, law, or politics, are always con- 
servative. A people who seek to keep themselves free and independent» 
politically independent, economically independent, and socially independent? 
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naturally are radicals against those political, economic and social powers 
that are vested and therefore conservative. 

Jefferson, Madison, Roosevelt and even Root; and others who continue to 
challenge our judiciary, must ever remain radical against them, and the 
courts who insist upon the exercise of a certain power not originally given 
them, remain conservative. 

The people will continue to be radical until a néw Marshall, a Marshall 
for the people shall ascend the bench, or they reinvest in themselves 
that right and thereby divest the court of the power to declare against the 
fundamental and natural rights of man. , 

Our Constitution is a wall to protect us against our enemy from without, 
not a wall to immure us in submission. ““No man may rise above the Con- 
stitution,” but there are certain rights of man which are prior to and above 
the Constitution. Therefore, the only constitutional amendment necessary 
is that which will make our judiciary elective periodically. Any other amend- 
ment concedes a pre-existing right. No wrong, not even by judicial fermenta- 
tion, may ripen into a right. Then the people will change and change the 
personnel of our court until we shall have a court that will judicially, from the 
bench, restore to us these rights for which our forefathers fought and died, 
and without which we can never be free. 





The Legion and Labor 


By GrorcE L. BERRY 


National Vice-Commander of the American Legion and President of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America 


HE question of the relationship between the American Legion and Ameri- 
can Labor at first blush would cause one to inquire—How could there 
be a relationship between the Legion and Labor since the American 

Legion is a war veterans’ organization and the American Federation of 
Labor is an economic and legislative organization?—but when one analyzes 
the purposes of the American Legion and the purposes of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor it is not difficult to immediately understand that there does 
exist a community of interest between the Legion and Labor that are essen- 
tially fundamental and have much to do with the promotion as well as the 
safeguarding of the Republic of the United States and of the spirit of real 
Americanism. 

The American Legion has said that it proposes to contribute its collective 
influence and organization strenth in the furtherance of education. It has 
declared that it will not be satisfied so long as there exists one illiterate person 
within the Republic of the United States. In taking this position the Legion 
has endorsed one of the most important planks, if not the most important, 
in the platform of the American Federation of Labor because the latter or- 
ganization has been one of the moving spirits for nearly half a century in 
the promotion of education and in the struggle to eliminate illiteracy in America. 
The American Federation of Labor is the father of the free school system, 
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the compulsory education law and the free school book program. Thus ‘it 
will be observed that these two great American institutions—the Legion 
and the Federation—are brought into contact and community interests as 
result of their joint approval of the great campaign for better educational 
facilities for all of the people of our Republic. This relationship is stable 
and is one that will endure against any efforts that may be made to divide 
them. 

The question of Americanism is one that has attracted and is holding 
the attention of all forward-looking citizens. The American Legion has said 
that it proposes to coordinate with every influence accesible in arousing 
the spirit, the heart and the minds of the American people to the truth with 
regard to America. The Legion appreciates the fact that there are too many 
persons, citizens of the United States, who really do not understand the 
obligations as well as the advantages of the constitution of the Republic 
of the United States. Our ills are not as result of the constitution but are 
the result of the lack of knowlege of the constitution. If the Declaration of 
Independence and the constitution of the Republic of the United States 
were literally applied by the citizens of our country then there would be little 
to complain of in our social and political conditions and our industrial diffi- 
culties would be considerably minimized; and thus as a genuine contribution 
to Americanism the Legion proposes to acquaint the American people, to 
the best of its ability, with the truth regarding America. And here again we 
“find the American Legion and the American Federation of Labor in complete 
unison and this unity is of such a nature that it will not tolerate diversion 
or interference. If these two great organizations pursue the course that they 
have outlined in the furtherance of Americanism the selfish reactionary in- 
terests, who see only in America the opportunity of accumulating unnatural 
and un-American profits, as well as the revolutionary forces will find little 
comfort in their future campaigns. 

The relationship of the Legion and Labor, therefore is fundamentally 
sound and the feeling of mutuality and interdependence will grow as the 
membership of these two great organizations better understand the work 
that confronts them. 








What Organization Means 
By Orro A. LAIBLY 
President, International Metal Engravers’ Union 


HE International Metal Engravers’ Union is a young organization, being 
organized only three years and affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor not quite a year, but in that time we have done wonders. 

Before we were organized a good engraver (steel stamp cutter) was making 
about $30 per week. Now that same man can get from $60 to $75 per week. 

This applies more to the middle west than it does to the east which 

probably can be laid to immigration, although it is not quite as bad as it 
was in former years. ; 

We received no decreases in wages in the last year, on the other hand, 

increases in some instances. 

Were it not for our organization and solidarity we would still be working 

for $30 and probably less. We believe in organization. Conditions this year 
are a little better than they were last year. 
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Winning for the 44-Hour Week 


By JOHN McPARLAND 
President, International Typographica! Union 





OR the International T'ypographical 
Union the past year has been marked 
by a continuation of the struggle for 

the 44-hour week in commercial printing 
offices, which was begun on May 1, 1921, 
and is still continuing, though the intensity 
of opposition is now perceptibly on the wane. 
The struggle has been the most serious and 
the expense greater than any in which the 
International Typographical Union has ever 
been engaged. 

On the 30th of May, 1921, the condition 
confronting the membership was one of 
wide-spread conflict covering practically 
every state and province of the United 
States and Canada. 

Two hundred and ninety-eight typo- 
graphical unions had established the forty- 
four-hour week, representing a membership 
of 25,873. Six mailer unions, representing 
a total membership of 1,002, had also suc- 
ceeded in attaining the objective, making 
a total of 304 unions representing a mem- 
bership of 26,875 men out of an approxi- 
mate membership of 76,000 who had 
arrived at the goal of our desire. 

Today, after thirteen months’ struggle, 
513 unions have established the forty-four- 
hour week in their jurisdictions, representing 
a membership of approximately 41,704; 
in addition, eight mailers’ unions have also 
succeeded in securing the shorter work- 
week, representing a membership of 1,087, 
the total membership of unions now enjoy- 
ing the forty-four-hour week being 42,831. 

It will be seen that, though at con- 
siderable cost, the International Typo- 
graphical Union is justified in claiming that 
its efforts have been successful. The total 
number of men employed in commercial 
establishments is approximately 40,000, 
a little less than 6,000 now being upon the 
strike pay-roll, leaving in that branch of 
the industry 34,000 men and women securely 
in possession of the shorter workweek. 

Thejfollowing is a condensed statistical 
summary of present conditions: 


There are at present on the strike roll. 


6,879 men and women, of whom 1,585 are 
single, 4,400 are married or heads of families 
and 894 apprentices. Strikes are proceeding 


in 124 cities, in the jurisdictions of 130 
unions. Of these— 


Four unions have one man on strike. 
Two unions have two men on strike. 
Seven unions have three men on strike. 
Six unions have four men on strike. 
Five unions have five men on strike. 
Prieta unions have from six to ten men“on 
strike. 
Twenty-one unions have from eleven te twenty 
men on strike. 
Thirty-eight unions have from twenty-one to 
fifty men on strike. 
Six unions have from fifty-one to one hundred 
men on strike. 
Nineteen unions have one hundred or more men 
on strike. 
Analyzed by states and provinces the figures 
show the following: 
Cities Members 
Affected Affected 


Alabama.......................... 2 14 
California. 

British Columbia 

Manitoba. 








New Hampshire 
New Jersey..................--.. 
i‘. @ (. , 
North Carolina 

* North Dakota... 
a ce 
Oklahoma._..........2.....-... 
Pennsylvania._............. wee 
Rhode Island__-............ 
South Carolina:........... 


NK NNMANN 


Virginia. 

Washington.................... 
West Virginia_.............. 
Wisconsin.__......-.-.......... 4 


l 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
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As is the case in every strike of nation- 
wide character in which early victory is 
not attained, there are many fields in which 
trouble will persist for an indefinite period 
and in some of which a process of recon- 
struction will be necessary. 

The two factors most potent in opposi- 
tion to our members were—first, the de- 
pression in trade, and, second, the highly 
developed opposition of the various anti- 
union organizations. 

Throughout the entire country a species 
of terrorismi existed in employer ranks. All 
available pressure was brought to bear on 
concerns who remained peaceful, and actual 
threats in some imstances were made 
against employers who evinced a desire to 
concede the demands of the union. Practi- 
cally every branch of organized labor felt 
the force of these things, but, because of 
our aggressive stand, we were compelled 
to bear them in an intensive degree. It 
speaks well for the prowess of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union that, bearing 
alone, as it does, the fight for labor in the 
printing industry, it has not only prevented 
an extension of the area of hostilities but 
has gradually and persistently reduced that 
area month by month. 

It should be borne in mind that with 
fewer than 6,000 men on the strike pay-roll 
due to the shorter work-week movement, the 
number of individuals who actually engaged 
in this strike at one time or another exceeded 
10,000. As relations were resumed 
in the different localities the places of the 
men who returned to work were partially 
filled upon the strike-roll by newly affected 
localities. 

Trade has to some degree approached 
normal, but until a revival in business 
occurs sufficiently great to accommodate 
those upon our strike pay-roll, it is evident 
that the need for strike expenditure will 
persist. Necessary revenue to finance the 
strike was furnished by a tax upon earnings 
of members, first of 10 per cent, later 7 
per cent, and now 5 per cent. The tremend- 
ous amount of money necessary to finance 
a movement of nation-wide character such 
as we are now engaged in is shown in the 
following statement of receipts from the 
strike assessment and expenses incident 
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and properly . chargeable thereto follows: 


For Month Ending Receipts Expenditures 


May 20 $210,592.02 
689,765.79 
844, 165.32 
765,261.93 
807,371.12 
716,560.06 
734,230.00 
715,359.03 
741,535.29 
639,973.92 
624,908.30 
697,676.21 
676,179.44 
630,389.65 
613,597.03 





$739,107.00 
915,676.53 
972,123.25 
889,456. 13 
883,057.47 
1,007,749.89 
920,307.87 
778,884.59 
696,129.01 
644,052.01 
530,464.76 
539,339.59 
505,568.95 
484,251.89 





$10,506,168.94  $10,107,565.11 

The strike has been very costly and, I 
think the strike benefits paid were higher 
than in any similar struggle. Single men 
were allowed $12 per week, married men 
and heads of families, $17 per week, and 
$5 per week per capita was allowed as 
special assistance. ese amounts were 
supplemented by local treasuries. Each 
man en in the struggle cost the Inter- 
Sostinadl Toguaraiond Union $87 monthly. 

Concurrently with the strike the regular 
work of the organization proceeded very 
successfully. In spite of the widespread 
reductions imposed in other industries but 
34 of our unions suffered decreases in the 
newspaper branch and 43 in the commercial 
branch while 90 secured increases in the 
former and 72 in the latter, and the balance 
of our 787 unions retained existing wages. 
In the newspaper branch 66 additional 
unions secured working weeks of less than 
48 hours. 

Reverting to finance the total receipts 
for the financial year ending May 30, 1922, 
were $11,498,451.89, while the expenditures 
for the same period were $10,253,145.75, 
showing a profit on the year’s transactions 
of $1,245,306.14. The actual benefits paid 
for the year were: 


$344,702.28 
8,472,038.77 
680,224.00 
247,486.90 
1,764.10 


Mortuary benefits. 

Strike benefits and oat assistance 
Old-age pensions... meio 
Union Printers’ Home... 

Soldiers’ dues 


Total. n-ne ennns----e- $9,746,216.05 


These benefits represent 84.7 per cent 
of the total money paid into the treasury. 
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They are 95 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures for the year. 

The grand ‘total expended last year for 
all purposes was $10,253,145.75. Of that 
sum $9,746,216.05 was paid in benefits to 
members of local unions and in support 
of the Home, leaving $506,929.70 as the 
amount paid for conducting the headquarters 
of the organization, officers’ salaries and 
traveling expenses, expenses of organizers, 
committees, convention expenses, auditors, 
printing constitutions, officers’ reports, con- 
vention proceedings, the payment. of per 
capita tax to the American Federation of 
Labor, the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
and the International Typographical Union’s 
portion of the expenses of the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association, printing 
and distributing The Typographical Journal. 

Summed up, the International Typo- 
graphical Union has expended over ten 
million dollars during the past year in its 
various activities and has more money 
in its treasury than it possessed at the begin- 
ning of the year. It has held the wages of 
its members at. the high peak. It has 
promptly paid all claims against it. It has 
extended the activities of its Bureau of 
Supplemental Education. It has widened 
the scope of its pension fund. It has 
maintained the Union Printers’ Home at 
the highest level. It is still fighting wher- 
ever necessary, and is more competent, 
better equipped and more solidified than it 
hasever been. And it is solvent. The year 
has forced us to fight, and we have gained 
in material progress, and in development of 
our resources. 





The Black Flag In Industry 


By C. L. ROSEMUND 
President, International Federation Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftmen’s Unions 





HE year that has passed “since last 


Labor Day has, indeed,@been an 

eventful one. It will go down as the 
greatest period of reaction in American 
history; a period when intrenched avarice 
and greed ran amuck; a time when the 
owners of the financial resources of the 
country put forth their greatest efforts to 
beat down the hopes and aspirations of the 
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great working masses of this country and to 
reduce them to the level of existence com- 
parable only to the conditions existing in 
China. In this attempt they not only had 
the military protection of the various state 
governments; not only did the national legis- 
lature and the several executive departments 
put forth every effort to assist them in their 
nefarious purpose, but even the Supreme 
Court rallied to their assistance by declar- 
ing certain sections of the Lever Act un- 
constitutional ; by nullifying the Child Labor 
Law and in the Coronado coal decision, 
while regreting their inability to find for the 
mine owners, they did, in their decision, in- 
clude -certain phraseology which can be 
used as a precedent against any labor or- 
ganization in future litigation. 

The year has abounded in many labor 
disputes. The granite workers, the garment 
workers and those employed in the textile 
industries, involving over 100,000 men have 
been waging a bitter fight against unprece- 
dented wage reductions for the greater part 
of the year. Over 650,000 miners have been 
out on strike for over three months on ac- ° 
count of the violation of an agreement on 
the part of the operators, an agreement 
which was virtually underwritten by the 
government in 1919. And now at the time 
this is being written, over 400,000 railroad 
workers are on strike against an accumula- 
tion of unjust decisions by the railroad labor 
board which is preponderatingly in favor 
of the railroad executives who, in turn, are 
dominated by the Wall Street group of bank- 
ing interests. 

What are the underlying causes; of what 
disease is this disturbance the symptom? 
Plainly stated, it is the lack of realization of 
the relative importance of Men and Things. 
In our modern social order, there are two dis- 
tinct schools of thought; one, which is 
represented by the vested interests, who 
believe that the sole purpose of civilization 
is to create wealth or accumulate property, 
who regard mankind as a by-product, an 
incident, in prosecuting their program. Then 
there is another school of thought; it is 
represented by the trade union movement 
and a few other humanitarian organizations, 
who believe that man himself is the essential 
product and prime purpose of civilization. 


’ With such diametrically opposite views, 


a clash is inevitable. Humanity! that 
creature which is slowly emerging from a 
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down-trodden and restricted existance, is 
demanding what? Liberty! Equality! Op- 
portunity! 

It has become customary on the part of 
some of our smug self-satisfied citizens to 
dub any one advancing a progressive or 
humanitarian thought as a “‘Red.”’ Would it 
not be perfectly proper to likewise accuse 
those employing interests who are trying to 
stay progress, who consider mankind only as 
a creature to be exploited for inordinate 
profits, as “‘industrial pirates?’’ And is not 
the action of the railroad executives in re- 
fusing to meet the terms suggested by the 
presideut equivalent to hoisting the “Jolly 
Roger” (Black Flag)? Down with the Black 
Flag in industrial disputes as well as on 
the high seas! 

Despite all of the foregoing, the sieiaaii 
of our organization are determined in their 
efforts to prevent the industrial pirates from 
riding rough-shed over them and are main- 
taining their present organization notwith- 
standing all the drawbacks of present indus- 
trial conditions. 





Progress of Barbers 


By JAMES C. SHANESSY 
General President, a Barber’s International 
n 











of Buffalo, New York, five men, 

representing organizations of barbers 
in New York City, Muskegon, Michigan; 
Detroit, Michigan; Buffalo, New York, and 
Toledo, Ohio, met and formed what is now 
the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America. 

At that time, the conditions of the barber 
profession were most deplorable, with long 
hours, low wages, Sunday slavery, and 
unsanitary shops prev ailing everywhere. 
It was a case of going to work at six o’clock 
in the morning and laboring until nine and 
ten o’clock at night, and all day on Sundays. 

Our little band of self-sacrificers, who were 
alive to the situation which confronted our 
profession, battled against great odds, but 
through persistent and consistent efforts, 
much has been done to erradicate these 
evils. 

The Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on April 10, 1888, 


O- DECEMBER 5, 1887, in the city 
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and the affiliation has been continuous 
since that date. Our membership appealed 
to the affiliated organizations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for their moral 
support, and it is needless to say that we 
are not unmindful of the fact that it has 
been the mechanics and laborers of the 
great American Federation of Labor who 
have aided us materially in placing our 
organization in the proud position it now 
occupies in the field of organized labor. 

The long hours of labor have been re- 
duced, wages have increased, and Sunday 
slavery has been eliminated in almost every 
state in the union. We have raised the 
standard of sanitation in the barber shops 
over two hundred per ceut, thereby not 
only protecting the barbers but the general 
public as well against infectious and con- 
tageous diseases. 

Through the influence of the trade union 
movement, we have placed a_ barbers’ 
license law upon the statute books of seven- 
teen states of the union. In these states, 
the barber is compelled to undergo an 
examination as to his qualifications to be a 
barber. The state board of health and state 
board of barbers examiners in each of these 
states cooperate together to see that all 
barber shops are conducted in a sanitary 
manner. 

The Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union has paid sick and death benefits to 
its members since its organization. We pay 
a sick benefit of $8 per week for any sixteen 
weeks in the year, and a death benefit of 
from $75 to $500 depending upon the 
continued membership of the person. 
Through our organization, we have reduced 
cur long hours and increased our earning 
power, thereby lengthening the lives of our 
membership. In the meantime, we have 
cared for our sick and buried our dead, 
having paid out more than two million 
dollars in sick, death, and strike benefits. 
Thus, we have justified our existence. 

We approach Labor’s national holiday— 
Labor Day—with fear and trembling, with 
the United Mine Workers locked out by 
their employers, the great textile workers 
strike on against starvation wages, and the 
railroaders’ strike against reduction of 
wages which would bring many of these 
men and their families below the bread 
line. With our servants in Washington 
aiding Wall Street to enslave labor with the 
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use of police and sheriff's forces, state 
militia, national troops, and the federal 
judiciary with their injunctions, we are 
up against a stiff proposition. Never in all 
the history of our nation was there such a 
united effort on the part of the greedy 
financiers of the country to destroy the 
great American Federation of Labor. No 
one more vividly and clearly depicted the 
conditions of this twentieth century than 
did that great emancipator, Abraham Lin- 
coln, when he said: 


I see in the near future a crisis approaching 
that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the 
safety of my country. As a result of war, corpora- 
tions have been enthroned and an era of corruption 
in high places will follow, and the money power 
will endeavor to prolong its reign by werking upon 
the prejudices of the people until all wealth is 
aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is 
destroyed. I feel more anxiety for the safety of 
my country than ever before, even in the midst 
of war. God grant my foreboding may be ground- 
less. Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as 
a refuge from the power of the people. I would 
scarcely be justified were I to fail to raise a warning 
cry against the return of despotism. It is assumed 
that nobody labors unless some one owning capital 
somehow by the use of it induces him to labor. 
Labor is prior to an independent capital. Capital 
is only the fruits of labor. Capital would never 
have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor 
is the superior of capital and deserves much the 
more consideration. I bid the working¥ people 
beware of surrendering their power which they 
possess, and if surrendered, will sure be used to 
shut the door of advancement against such as 
they and fix new burdens and disabilities upon them 
until all of liberty will have been lost. 


In 1860, we find Abraham Lincoln giving 
vent to the following: 


Thank God, we have a system of labor where 
there can be a strike. Whatever the pressure, there 
is a point where the workingman may stop. 

I am glad to see that a system of labor prevails 
in New England under which the laborers can 
strike when they want to. I like the 
system which lets a man quit when he wants to, 
and wish it might prevail everywhere. 


We do not find our servants in Washing- 
ton giving vent to anything like the fore- 


going. It is up to the organized workers, 
under the banner of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to stand more unitedly 
together than ever before. Let us celebrate 
Labor Day, the national holiday of the 
workers, in a befitting manner. 

Now, then, all together for a more united, 
harmonious functioning family, by adher- 
ence to the American Federation of Labor’s 
campaign slogan: Stand faithfully by our 
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friends and elect them; Oppose our enemies 
and defeat them: Whether they be candi- 
dates for President, for Congress, or other 
offices; whether executive, legislative or 
judicial. 





Courage and Confidence 
: By FRANK KASTEN 
President, United Brick and Clay Workers 











"“HE past year has been one of very 

severe trials to the union brick and 

clay worker. All ofjthe power of a 

strong, highly organized} group of clay 

manufacturers has been thrown against 

the United Brick and Clay Workers of 
America. 

Some twenty odd local unions, where we 
have enjoyed the eight-hour day, check-off 
system of collecting dues and the right of a 
voice in deciding how work should -be done, 
and the rate of pay for doing same, have 
been locked out, or forced to strike to pre- 
serve those principles. 

Even though temporarily, we have lost a 
few members, we have carried the fight into 
the camp of the unorganized, and we have 
very nearly added as many new members 
as we have temporarily lost. 

The members not now paying dues are 
loyal, however, and just as soon as the fac- 
tories now tied up resume operation, and 
they can only operate with our members, 
the several ‘hundred now patiently waiting 
for the employers to hoist the white flag 
will again boost our membership to a 
point greater than at any time in the history 
of our union. 

We are holding our own in western 
Pennsylvania and Seattle, Wash., where the 
first attempts were made to wreck us. At 
Streator, Ill, where we have 700 mena, 
formerly employed on five large clay factor- 
ies, out since Jan. 1, 1922, we are more than 
holding our own. Men are standing firm 
and the manufacturers are unable to oper- 
ate. To offset this, we have some 3,000 men 
in Illinois working under union shop condi- 
tions and earning more money than ever 
before. Building is exceedingly good aud 
the union clay manufacturers are gradually 
acquiring all of the business abandoned 
when the Streator clay manufacturers elected 
to operate “‘open shop”’; so even thougir we 
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who are working, are providing for the un- 
employed in Streator and other places, and 
are sometimes rather hard pushed to do so, 
feel that when the smoke clears up we will 
be on our feet and the brick manufacturers 
will be forced to start all over again trying 
to gain the good will of their trade. 

In Chicago we are enjoying real prosperity. 
Factories that. have been idle for years are 
operating to capacity. At Danville, Ill., the 
largest face brick company, employing some 
400 of our members, granted an advance in 
wages of 5 per cent, to take effect July 1, of 
this year. This in the face of the general 
demand on the part of employers to lower 
wages. 

While we have been struggling to preserve 
our union against the drive of the ‘“‘open 
shoppers’, we have not forgotten the unor- 
ganized clay workers; so when the employer 
cut, and cut to the bone, and requests for 
help came in, our organizers got busy, and 
as a result, we have a new district in the 
state of Ohio. Some twelve or fourteen 
locals have been organized and agreements 
negotiated. We are somietimes criticised 
for our methods in organizing and conduct- 
ing strikes, but never have we been as vicious 
or contemptible as certain clay manufacturers 
in the so-called Hocking Valley district in 
Ohio. We feel we have the right to organize 
men employed on brick plants. But we 
find that many of the southeastern Ohio 
clay manufacturers are on the job to prevent 
the organizing of their employes to the 
extent of employing thugs and gunmen to 
parade the streets with weapons exposed 
to intimidate the workers. We are accused 
of being ‘‘outlaws’”’ and ‘“‘reds’’ so as to in- 
fluence public opinion against us. In spite 
of these tactics on the part of the big inter- 
ests, we are going strong. Our members 
are full of fight, realizing that if we want to 
progress, we must be a unit. So we have no 
internal dissention, but we have a real 
united front and justice must and will prevail. 

What is probably our most notable 
achievement is the reversing of decision of 
Federal Judge English of East St. Louis. 
On May 7, 1921, Judge English granted a 
tempory injunction against us on behalf 
of the Danville, Ill., Brick Co. This injunc- 
tion was granted without notice to us and 
we appealed and when we had our day in 
court, we were confident our cause was just 
and that a real court would reverse the deci- 
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sion. On Nov. 10, 1921, we argued before 
Judges Baker, Alschuler and Evans at Chi- 
cago and even though we had to wait fora 
decision we patiently waited and on July 
28, 1922, we were advised that Judge English 
erred and the injunction was reversed 
and bill dismissed. We feel that this one case 
will aid us in the future in our efforts to 
build up our organization and since this 
decision has been handed down we have 
again centered our fight on a company that 
thought the strike was over. This decision 
is far reaching and now it is only a question 
of time before the Danville Brick Company 
will again be a union brick factory. We are 
not discouraged but’on the contrary we are 
full of courage, confident that the near 
future will reward us for our labors. 





An Undefeated Union 
By WM. KOHN 
President, Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America 





ABOR Day this year as always offers 
an opportunity for a searching look 
backward and forward. The American 

Labor movement in the last twelve months 
has stood up well on the industrial field, 
despite the depressing times. 

Attacks have been made upon it where it 
had little or no voice, in the courts of law 
and in the halls of legislature. Notwith- 
standing that fact, organized labor in 
America is in power. That it can strike 
back has been well shown. 

The trade union movement is built upon 
the solid rock of the real needs and aspira- 
tions of the men and women who toil. The 
only living force in America which protects 
and improves the standard of the life of the 
working class is organized labor. And it 
will not be long before even courts and 
legislatures will hearken more quickly and 
truly to the just demands of the producers of 
the land. 

The Upholsterers’ International Union 
has come through the last year without a sin- 
gle defeat. We have maintained good work- 
ing conditions intact in every instance, and 
we have increased our wages and gained 
membership. We have started a monthly 
journal, and are determined to march on 
and on. 

Hail to the powerful and ever-growing 
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trade union movement of America. May 
it grow, ever stronger and wakeful to its 
interests, honor and progress. 





Where Are We Drifting 
By M. F. TIGHE 


International President, Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers of North America 





N REVIEWING the events of the past 
| year as they concerned the organized 
labor movement it certainly would re- 
quire a peculiar brand of optimism for one to 
find consolation or become elated over such 
retrospection, for the year has been one of 
continuous and in many cases premeditated 
attacks in the form of reduction in wages or 
denial of the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, either of which if successful 
meant retrogression and a lowering of those 
standards that have been established only 
after long years of determined effort and 
many sacrifices on the part of those who 
made it their life work to strive and secure 
for the toilers that which rightfully belonged 
to them. 

In common with many of the other or- 
ganizations of Labor, the Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers has had to contend against the 
same system of opposition to its existence, 
for from July 1, 1921, up to the present 
many of its members have been forced to de- 
fend their right to belong to their organiza- 
tion. Broken faith on the part of unscrupu- 
lous and designing employers, drastic court 
injunctions with military oppression and 
deprivation of their civil rights as American 
citizens as well as betrayals by the Simon 
Girtys of the trade union movement who are 
found at all times willing to bend the knee 
and extend their neck to the yoke of a master 
are part of the burdens that many of our 
loyal members were up against. 

On the other hand the annual conferences 
held during the month of June, 1922, with 
employers representing the Bar Iron and 
Sheet and Tin industry resulted in settle- 
ments being reached that apparently were 
satisfactory to all concerned, showing that 
where there is a spirit of fairness on both 
sides and a willingness to deal honestly, 
mutual arrangements can be effected that 
will establish a feeling of good will which 
will work to the best interest of both the 
employer and employe. 


The condition that the organized labor 
movement in its various ramifications has 
facing it on this approaching Labor Day, 
should cause every believer in, and advocate 
of, human advancement to ask ‘“‘Where 
are we drifting,” as that question is not 
only appropriate but a very pertinent one 
for most serious consideration on this 
particular day. 

The day itself will be of little or no bene- 
fit to those who toil, or to those who have 
been made the victims of the present day 
attempt to destroy their right to collectively 
bargain for their labor power, unless the 
lesson that this vicious and unjustifiable as 
well as unAmerican attack on thei in- 
alienable rights is brought home to them 
in such a manner that it will arouse them 
to greater efforts and determination to safe- 
guard their liberties at any price. 

The time is past when high sounding plati- 
tudes will avail, if the movement is to live 
and progress. The true conditions as they 
really are must be driven into the minds 
and hearts of those who make up the toilers 
of our common country. “If they value their 
heritage as freemen then they must show 
they are worthy of freedom;” they are the 
masters of their own destinies and the keep- 
ers of future generations. To them all 
things that are right and just are possible. 
To secure and maintain those things that 
should be theirs they must by determination 
and action give positive evidence of their 
sincerity of purpose to obtain that con- 
sideration and respect that their position en- 
titles them to receive. Let us ever remem- 
ber these lines and by resolution and de- 
termination prevent their consumation: 
There is a moral in all human tales. 

"Tis but the same rehearsal of the past; 
First freedom then glory, when that fails. 

Wealth, vice, despotism, tyrany and 

salvery at last. 

And the book of history has but one page. 





Onward Telegraphers 


By E. J. MANION 
President, Order of Railroad Telegraphers 





HE Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
on June 9 passed its thirty-sixth 
anniversary, and entered its thirty- 
seventh year strong and vigorous, despite 
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the hard times and unemployment, partial 
and total, of many of its members. 

Economic conditions have not been as 
favorable as could be wished for, and it was 
expected that during such times as we have 
passed through and are now in, losses would 
occur; but the result has been better than 
was anticipated. We have held our own and 
the reaction of the membership to the condi- 
tions and circumstances surrounding them, 
has been fine indeed. 

The necessity for active, energetic efforts 
to overcome the assault hurled against us 
and other railroad labor organizations, which 
was part of the general attack upon organized 
labor, has been met and withstood—our 
members seeming to be strengthened in 
principle and morale by the attack. 

The order has been active in-support of 
the political activities of Labor and has 
aided in the selection of good men and the 
defeat of bad men, as candidates for office. 

Organization of a national bank has been 
perfected, a charter applied for and a loca- 
tion in St. Louis, headquarters of the order, 
has been secured. It is expected that within 
six months from the time the charter is 
granted, the Telegraphers’ National Bank 
will be in operation, officered and controlled 
by the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and at 
the service of the membership and labor in 
general. 

Reeently an appeal for funds in support 
of the miners and shopmen now on strike was 
sent out and the response from the member- 
ship was and is gratifying. 

The amount received during the first week 
after the appeal was made was $30,000 and 
at the time this is being written, contribu- 
tions to that fund are materially increasing 
the amount. 

The fraternal spirit of our organization is 
shown in the payment, during the past 
year, of $195,400 as death benefits to rela- 
tives of deceased members, which sum is 
greatly increased by donations made by 
members locally and of which this office has 
knowledge. 

During the month of July, 1922, more 
eligibles joined the order than during any 
other month of the year. 

We are confident of the future, intend to 
hold what we have and to press forward to 
better standards of living, better conditions, 
hours and wages, and to continue in our 
on to make this country of ours the best 
of all. 





America Is On Trial 
By WILLIAM P. CLARKE 
President, American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 
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ij Se perpetuity of our Republican form 





of government seems to be in jeopardy. 

It is quite generally recognized that 
during a great number of years our country 
and our people led in the onward march 
for the uplift of humanity. Developments 
since the signing of the armistice, however, 
the attitude of the moneyed power, the pres- 
ent unrest and indications of turbulent 
times just ahead, along with the distressed 
condition of many of our citizens and those 
depending upon them for the necessities of 
life, all justify the declaration that America is 
on trial. 

Shortly after the present administration 
came into power I had occasion to visit 
Washington. While there I met some friends 
who are prominent in the councils of the 
party in power. In the course of our con- 
versation one of them declared that he had 
aided in the election of Warren G. Harding. 
My friend was also elected to office on the 
same platform and at the same time, yet it 
took him but a few weeks to learn what 
interests the President would favor. His 
words to me were: “I feel our President 
(Harding) has gone over body and soul to 
Wall Street.”” Subsequent acts on the part 
of President Harding and his administra- 
tion, have, in my judgment, justified the 
declaration. 

It is conceded that those who toil consti- 
tute the majority of the nation. Being in the 
majority, and by a great percentage, we 
should be able to aid in shaping the destiny 
of this nation by having representatives in 
city, state and national legislative bodies. 
We must admit that we have made little 
progress in this direction. It was Woodrow 
Wilson who said: “The great voice of 
America does not come from the seats of 
learning, but it comes from the mills, the 
mines, the farms, rolling and gaining 
momentum until it comes from the homes of 
the common people.” 

Mr. Wilson was correct, and what the 
common people need to do is to get away 
from what may be termed “taxation with- 
out representation.” Will anyone contend 
that the toilers of America have beenfprop- 
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erly represented in our legislative bodies? 
Just think it over! What excuse have the 
toilers of America to offer for sitting idly by 
and allowing. the legal profession (at- 
torneys) to occupy 380 out of the 531 
seats in the legislative branches of our 
federal government?’ This gives to that pro- 
fession 72 per cent of the representatives in 
the Congress and in the Senate of these 
United States, while it has been estimated 
that from 70 to 87 per cent of the voters 
of America are engaged in occupations that 
cause them to be regarded as doing ‘“‘manual”’ 
labor, still they have but an infinitesimal 
representation. 

With even a fair representation of in- 
telligent toilers in the House of Congress 
al,world of good could be accomplished. 
We have thousands of working men and 
women who possess greater ability than do a 
great many cf those who are now serving 
in Congress. To take advantage of ‘‘the 
leave to print’’ rule in Congress and to have 
printed in the Congressional Record such 
articles as are of interest to and in defense 
of the overwhelming number of our citizens, 
contrasted with the many articles now 
printed at the expense of our government 
and calculated to serve the interest of the 
few, would, in itself, be an accomplishment 
worth while. 

It occurs to me that a more lively interest 
must be manifested by the common people 
‘or we will pay for our indifference. Let us 
take a leaf from the books of the common 
—— of England, Belgium and Czecho- 

lovakia who have made more rapid strides 
than we have in the direction of selecting 
their own to represent them in the making 
of the laws under which they live. 

Not only will such a result benefit the 
great common people in the way of making 
laws, but those who interpret the laws will be 
checked in their daring attitude to suppress 
the common people of America. Let us for- 
get self and unite for the greater good 
of the greater number. By so doing accom- 
plishments unheard of will be recorded in the 
interest of a noble cause—the cause of a bet- 
ter day for the human family. 

It will be of little use for declarations on 


our part unless they are carried into effect- 


Too long have we declared and then went 
home and forgot our declarations. At Cin- 
cinnati, during the month of June, we de- 
clared our position on the judiciary. Are 
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those who were active in that declaration 
playing their part? If not, why not? 

For others I can not speak, but for myself 
no grass has grown under my feet. Six 
addresses have already been delivered in 
support of our declarations, and more will 
follow. Let us keep on reading, writing and 
talking about the attitude of the courts 
toward the poor. 

During the war, the Hon. William Howard 
Taft declared: 

There is nothing that this war has developed 
so much as the complete dependence of a nation 


in modern war upon Labor. If Labor deserts the 
cause, the country is gone. 


Far be it from my thoughts that Labor 
should desert our nation, but we should 
desert those who have been tried and found 
wanting, those whose conduct justifies the 
declaration that “America Is On Trial.”’ 





Longshoremen’s Achievements 
By ANTHONY J. CHLOPEK 
President, International Longshoremen’s Association 





tional organization was successful 
in“maintaining the union shop on the 
North Atlantic Coast, the South Atlantic 
and Gulf coast district and the Great Lakes 


[) ‘tions the_past year our interna- 


district. We were successful in having 
yearly agreements signed on the sea coasts, 
by and between the steamship agents and 
contracting stevedores and the United States 
Shipping Board, as parties of the first part 
and our International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated locals as parties of 
the second part. These agreements pro- 
vide for the union shop, the 48-hour week, 
or the 8-hour day, time and one-half for 
overtime and Sundays and holidays. Our 
reduction in wages from the previous year 
amounts to about 18 per cent. We consider 
this quite an achievement for the reason 
that the shipping industry is hard hit by 
reason of the industrial conditions in Europe. 
Just about one-third of our members are 
employed. 

On the Great Lakes our international 
organization was somewhat more successful 
than on the seaboard. We have union shop 
agreements with the 48-hour week, time and 
one-half, for overtime, Sundays and holidays. 
The average reduction was about sevet 
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per cent. This was a great achievement by 
reason of the vast army of unemployed and 
shipping business retarded to a considerable 


extent. 
{ 





Engineers Stand Firm 
By A. M. HUDDELL 
President, International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers 





ing another milestone in the progress 

of the labor movement. Well might we 
pause at this time and look back over the 
year that has passed. We find that regard- 
less of all the oppesition that Labor has had 
during the past year, regardless of the or- 
ganization of big interests—Manufacturers’ 
Associations, Chambers of Commerce, offi- 
cials of the government, the courts that have 
been used by the interests during the last 
year in trying to bréak the ranks of Labor— 
the labor movement has withstood all of 
this opposition and is standing as firm as the 
Rock of Gibraltar: Built upon a sound 
foundation it has been impossible to swerve 
us from our principles or to break our ranks. 

The organized plot of the employers to 
reduce the wages of the workers and to 
lengthen their hours and take away the 
conditions which they have established, has 
failed. The so-called “American Plan” of 
the employer was mis-named and discovered 
by the workers to be another name for the 
non-union shop. The propaganda of the 
opponents of Labor that the labor move- 
ment was full of dissention and its ranks 
split, received a terrible set-back when the 
Ameri¢an . Federation of Labor met in 
Cincinnati and adjourned without the em- 
ployers’ scheme of division in the ranks of 
Labor materializing. 

‘The building trades a year ago were stand- 
ing the brunt of the battle, but the employers 
taking advantage of the old rule of “‘Supply 
and Demand,” have found that the building 
trades workers accepted their challenge and 
when the demand exceeds the supply (as is 
the case at this time) they are receiving an 
increased wage all over the country, and in 
a large number of the places where building 
is going on, the building trades employers 
have been only too eager to break away from 
the influence of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the so-called ‘‘interested public” and 
sign up agreements with the building trades 


Le Day of 1922 has arrived, mark- 
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of these sections, so that in that industry 
there are only two places, namely: Chicago 
and San Francisco, where they have centered 
their fight and are still trying (without 
much success) to break the ranks of the 
building trades employee. 

We find the big interests in these two sec- 
tions rallying around the standard of the 
“American Plan” and trying to prohibit 
employers who desire to employ union 
workers from securing material with which 
to complete their contracts. Evidence has 
been produced that men employing union 
workers, with ready cash were unable to 
secure building material unless they agreed 
to fight Labor. 

But through it afl Labor has stood firm 
realizing that the only protection that the 
worker has is to maintain his organization as it 
is the only protection he has between a w: 
that is sufficient to live on and a wage (if 
the big interests are successful) that he 
will barely be able to exist on. 

The strikes of the miners and the railroad 
workers, in-which they are fighting against 
a wage reduction at this time, is a di 
to the American employer. They are asking 
these men to work for a lower wage, and 
trying to justify it by statements that there 
is a reduction in the cost of living when all 
the statistics that have been gathered show 
that the cost of living has not been reduced. 
Regardless of these facts being presented 
to the mine owners and the railroad officials 
they still insist that the reduction should 
be carried into effect and the men work for 
a wage not sufficient for them to exist on. 

The International Union of Steam and ~ 
Operating Engineers has been only too glad 
to be in a position in both of these labor 
controversies with the mine owners and the 
railroad officials to contribute their mite 
towards the success of these organizations 


' by removing our men in sympathy with them. 


While not a part of the Railway Employes” 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, it has been considered the duty of 
the officers of the Engineers’ Union to render 
every assistance possible in sympathy with 
these men who have been unjustly dealt 
with and who never had a decent wage in 
camparison with the work that they are 
called upon to do and the wages established 
by other trades in other lines of work. 

The miner has the sympathy of all the 
people in his struggle for an existence, and 
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the small amount of assistance that the 
Engineers could render in this controversy 
it has been a pleasure to render in keeping 
our members from the coal fields. 
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That both of these great controversies 
will be settled satisfactory to those who are 
fighting for an existance is the wish of all the 
men Of Labor. 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


Federal Court of Conciliation 


S FORETOLD in the report of the 
A Legislative Committee for July, a 
bill has been introduced by Senator 
Spencer of Missouri to establish a “Federal 
Court of Concilation’”. It is known as 
S. 3889. Instead of a ‘court of conciliation 
it is a court with all the powers and juris- 
diction of a federal court and has for its 
purpose the compelling of men to work 
inst their will in the railroad, mining, 

oil and electrical industries. 

The court is to be composed of three 
judges, appointed by the president with 
the consent and advice of the Senate. The 
appointments will be for life, the same as 
other federal judges. 

Section 3 provides “that the court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
controversies or disputes affecting the opera- 
tion of interstate commerce as may be 
brought before it, and to enforce its deci- 
sions and findings as the judgment of other 
Federal Courts are enforced.” . 

The thought behind the bill is that labor 
officials are responsible for strikes and that 
through such a court they can be reached, 
either through injunctions or contempt of 
court proceedings. 

The title of the bill would be humorous 
if the intent of the proposed law was not 
for such tragic purposes. This “Court of 
Conciliation” will have no home. It can 
sit anywhere in the United States where it 
decides to meet or where the President may 
designate. After employers and employes 
have used all efforts to settle a controversy 
by mediation, conciliation, voluntary arbi- 
tration or otherwise and have failed, the 
court may, on its own motion, without 
either side requesting it, interject itself into 
the controversy. According to the bill, the 
court shall “hear and determine the same 
and render such interlocutory orders or 
final decrees or judgment as the evidence 
may require and shall possess all necessary 


powers, equitable or legal, to adjudicate 
the dispute.”” Appeals may be taken*from 
the “Federal Court of Conciliation” to the 
circuit court of appeals in the circuit wherein 
the judgment is made, and if the appellant 
is not satisfied, then he may appeal from 
the findings of the circuit court to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Pending an appeal the findings, orders, 
decrees or judgment of the court shall be 
in full force and effect. 

Section 6 provides that all the powers 
of the judges of the federal court shall apply 
to the members of the “Court of Concilia- 
tion.” In fact there is nothing in the entire 
bill that refers to the court as a conciliator. 
It is regarded as a subterfuge, the word 
“conciliation” being used to camouflage the 
intent of the proposed law. It is not media- 
tion, conciliation or voluntary arbitration. 
The parties at issue, employers and employes, 
become litigants before a federal court and 
the judges hear the evidence and make a 
decision the same as in any other case. 
Of course the sponsors contend that the court 
would seek to conciliate both interests in 
order to bring about an agreement between 
them, but the bill does not say so, and it 
can be taken for granted that the court, as 
federal courts generally do, will decide 
against Labor no matter how much the 
evidence shows it is in the right. 

Some members of the-Senate say that 
Labor ought to be glad to accept such a 
court and add: 

If you don’t take this law you will take some- 
thing else, for there is going to be a law passed by 
Congress that will forever end strikes in con- 


troversies between employers and employes in 
the railroad, mining, electrical and oil industries. 


President Gompers had a two hour con- 
ference with Senator Spencer and argued 
and protested against the bill. He pointed 
out the effects of such legislation in every 
country where it has been tried. He sub- 
mitted evidence to show conclusively that 
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laws forbidding strikes usually caused more 
strikes. Besides if Senator Spencer’s bill 
were to become a law, he said it would 
throw industrial controversies into politics. 


Fixing Wages for Miners 


Senate Joint Resolution, No. 230, by 
Senator King is a most dangerous bill. It 
is really to set up a court to decide the 
wages and working conditions of the 
miners. After an investigation made by a 
commission of the merits of the existing 
controversy between the miners and the 
mine operators it is authorized to make 
recommendation as to wages considered 
equitable to be paid to miners in the dif- 
ferent fields and for the settlement of any 
other cognate question in controversy. The 
commission shall report to the President, 
who, if he approves the findings shall issue 
a proclamation accordingly. 

The author of the bill evidently believes 
that a joint resolution will help maintain in- 
dustrial peace. But it will be opposed not 
only by Labor but fair-minded employers 
and the liberty loving men of America, who 


even may endeavor to avert strikes and 
lockouts, but who prefer an occasional 
inconvenience from a strike than to have the 
fundamental principles of liberty abolished. 


Ownership or Control of Mines 


Senator Borah introduced Senate Bill 3865 
to establish a commission to be known as 
the “United States Coal Commission,” 
which is to be composed of three members 
appointed by the president of the United 
States. The commission is to be appointed 
from a list of three nominees submitted to 
the president by the National Coal Associa- 
tion, United Mine Workers and one member 
to be appointed by the president to rep- 
resent the “‘public.” 

The commission is to ascertain the 
ownership and title to the mines, cost of 
production, profits of the operators during 
the last ten years, labor costs and wages 
paid, irregular production, and make sug- 
gestions as to remedies which would be 
deemed essential in determining a wise 
policy relative to the mining industry by 
the government. The commission is directed 
to submit recommendations relative to: 


Standardizing the mines upon the basis of their 
productive capacity and regarding the closing 
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down of mines which by reason of their natural 
limitations fall below the standard. 

Standardizing the cost of living for mine workers 
and the living conditions which must be supplied 
or afforded in order to surround the workmen with 
reasonable comforts, recognizing the psychological 
effect of such surroundings in respect to their 
efficiency. 

Standardizing a basis of arriving at the overhead 
cost of producing the coal and delivering it at: the 
door of the consumer, recognizing in this compila- 
tion that the standardized cost of living to the 
miners must be the first and irreducible item of 
expense. 

e advisability or necessity of nationalizing 
the coal industry. 

The feasibility or necessity of governmental 
regulation and control of the coal industry. 


According to Senator Borah the bill 
if it becomes a law would have no effect on 
the present controversy between the miners 
and coal operators. 


Child Labor 


The proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to protect 
child life has found earnest supporters 
among many organizations of men and 
women throughout the country as well as 
just minded citizens generally. The Perma- 
nent Conference for the Abolition of Child 
Labor, of which President Gompers is the 
chairman, prepared an amendment which 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
McCormick, in the form of a resolution, 
known as Senate Joint Resolution 232, as 
follows: 

That Congress shall have the power to limit or 
prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age, and power is also reserved to the several 
states to limit or prohibit such labor in any way 
which does not lessen any limitation of such labor 
or the extent of any prohibition thereof by Congress. 
The power vested in the Congress by this article 
shall be additional to and not a limitation on the 
powers elsewhere vested in the Congress by the 
Constitution with respect to such labor. 


Arrangements are being made for a hear- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate the latter part of September, and it 
is hoped that the resolution will be passed 
before the present Congress adjourns, March 
4, 1923. Many Senators have been inter- 
viewed by the legislative representatives of 
A. F, of L. and no opposition has developed. 


Sales Tax 


Members of Congress who seek to deceive 
our citizens into believing that the Canadian 
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sales tax is approved by the Canadian 
people have been awakened to the truth by 
the action of the Cooperative Association of 
Lethbridge, Alberta, and vicinity. ‘The co- 
operatives declare that the sales fax is 
oppressive and unjust because: 

It has no regard to the adequacy of the income 
of the purchaser to bear the burden. 

It virtually involves discrimination against the 
citizen who is under the necessity of providing 
for the maintenance of a large family in favor of 
people with no families, small families or families 
which are self-supporting, thereby increasing 
the burdens of people who are not only least able 
to carry them out but are contributing to the wel- 
fare of the state. 

A large number of the wage-earning consumers, 
owing to reduced earning opportunities, unen- 
ployment or partial unemployment, have at the 
present time their purchasing power considerably 
reduced, and have sufficient difficulty in securing 
the necessaries of life without further taxation 
levies upon their purchases. 

This form of taxation involves a great burden 
on the consumer without adequate advantage to 
the state, owing to the expensive nature of the 
process of collection. Levied at the point of produc- 
tion or importation, and thus added to the cost 
of the commodity, the almost inevitable effect 
is that the sales tax has to carry the usual per- 
centage of gross profit charges of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, the cumulative burden 
of which in some cases would likely be equal to the 
tax itself and in others a very large proportion. 


Notwithstanding that the sentiment of 
the American people is against the sales 
tax, those who would relieve the well-to-do 
from taxation are continually pressing it 
forward. It is hoped by them that the people 
will be lulled into indifference long enough 
to railroad the measure through Congress. 


Safety for Travelers 


Senate Resolution 327, by Senator King, 
passed the Senate August 7. It calls upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
report to the Senate whether the safety of 
employes and travelers is being properly 
safeguarded by compelling common car- 
riers to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto. 
The, commission is directed to report the 
extent of any violation and to specifically 
set forth whether the inspection of locomotive 
boilers in the various federal inspection 
districts is being made. The report made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
must go into detail as to the nature of viola- 
tions. If defective equipment is being used 
there is great danger to the travelling public 


as well as to the employes of the railroads. 
Already there have been many accidents, 
the cause of which have been laid to faulty 
equipment. 

Supreme Court 


Sentiment in favor of bringing the Su- 
preme Court back to its moorings as intended 
by an amendment to the Constitution is 
growing. It would be surprising to many of 
those who support the Supreme Court in its 
peculiar decisions to hear what has been 
said by some of the most conservative 
United States senators. They have privately 
declared that something ought to be done 
to compel the Supreme Court to understand 
that Congress should make the policies for 
the American people. Former President 
Roosevelt, and more than four millions of 
people who voted for him in 1912, believed 
something was wrong with the courts and 
they demanded a recall of court deci- 
sions. Propaganda denouncing those who 
would compel the Supreme Court to decide 
issues within its powers will not change 
the opinion of those loyal Americans who 
believe in an honest judiciary. 

The decision of the Supreme Court that 
the United States Steel corporation, while 
while illegally formed, should be permitted to 
maintain its organization in the interést of 
public policy is. not such a decision as 
would encourage respect for that body. 
Neither did its decision in the Coronada case, 
in which it sought to read into the laws of 
our country legislation against Labor, make 
the people believe that Justice is blind. 


Direct Primaries 


Advocates of the abolishment of direct 
primaries, thus throwing the nominations 
of all candidates for public office into the 
hands of the political bosses, has been 
condemned by Senator Norris in a most 
scathing speech. Among other things he 
said: 

Abolish the right of the people to name their 
candidates and the effect will be to abolish the 
right of the people to elect their public officials. 

If I believed that our. people were not 
sufficiently intelligent to nominate their candidates 
for office I would advocate the establishment of a 
monarchy in America. To my mind, 


,whenever we attempt in America to take away from 


the people any of the power they now possess, 
either in voting at general elections or in the pri- 
maries, we are in effect saying that the American 
people are not sufficiently intelligent to govern 
themselves. 
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In conclusion the Senator said “the right 
to vote at elections is a worthless sop if the 
electors have no voice in the selection of 
the candidates.” 


Immigration 


Propaganda for the purpose of encour- 
aging legislation to open wide the immigra- 
tion doors to America has been launched. 
The argument being used is that before the 
war there were from 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 
new immigrants a year and less than 300,000 
now. While unemployment in the United 
States is so acute, it is impossible to believe 
that an honest man or set of men will advance 
such a cruel and heartless proposition. 

Of course the great steel industry, the 
meat packers, the railroads and every other 
greedy corporation is anxious for America 
to be so flooded with the skilled and unskilled 
labor of Europe and Asia that they are 
willing to sacrifice American standards to 
that end. 

Like all other campaigns against the eco- 
nomic conditions of the wage earners it 
has begun by insidious publicity to point out 
the danger to America if immigration con- 
tinues to be restricted. 


Muscle Shoals 


Senators Ladd, Capper, Harrison, Car- 
away, Ransdell, Heflin and Smith have 
submitted a minority report to Senate 
Resolution 227 in which they favor the 
‘ government accepting the offer of Henry 
Ford. The report states that while a number 
of objections have been made to the Ford 
offer none of them can be remedied or 
solved by government ownership at Muscle 
Shoals. The government, they contend, 
would go into the power business and enter 
“the uncharted and hazardous field of 
operating nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals in 
the production of nitrogenous and other 
commerical fertilizers using electrochemical 
processes, the commercial success of which 
is yet controversial.” 

The report states that ‘for Congress to 
adopt sucha policy when Henry Ford’s offer 
makes it unnecessary for the government to do 
so, would subject Congress to the just con- 
demnation and reproach of all sober-minded 
people.” 

Later Senator Caraway declared that 
“there was a combination in the Agricul- 


tural Committee to defeat the Ford offer, 
the only real offer before the committee 
which would give any relief to the farmers. 


Retirement Law Amendment 


H. R. 11212, amending the retirement 
law for government employes, has been 
recommended for passage by the Senate 
Committee on Civil Service. The com- 
mittee, however, made a most important 
change in the bill. As it passed the House 
it provided that employes that had served 
fifteen or more years and had reached sixty 
years of age would be entitled to apply for 
and receive a retirement certificate which 
would entitle them to an annuity in ac- 
cordance with the number of years of 
service; or, the employes might apply for 
and receive an immediate annuity at a 
decreased value if they are separated from 
the service through no fault of their own. 
The Senate Committee lowered the retire- 
ment age from sixty to fifty-five years. 

The proposed amendments to the retire- 
ment law are to meet the conditions that 
have arisen because of the separation with- 
out warning from the service of thousands 
of employes in. the navy yards. It is a most 
commendable bill and every effort will be 
made to secure its passage as reported by 
the Senate Committee. The Civil Service 
Committee in making its unanimous report 
said that ‘‘ it is only a matter of justice that 
an employe advanced in years, who, after 
many years of service for the government, 
becomes separated from that service through 
no fault of his own before reaching retire- 
ment age, shall receive a proportional 
annuity.” 

Ship Subsidy 


Notwithstanding the “big stick” has been 
threatened if Congress does not pass the 
ship subsidy bill the opposition to it is 
increasing. The effort to convince idle 
shipyard workers and sailors that they 
would be given employment if the bill 
became a law has not had the desired effect. 
The fact is that there are 10,000,000 tons of 
ships idle in the world, 4,500,000 in the 
United States owned by the shipping board 
as well as private interests. The repre- 
sentation that if ships are subsidized they 
will be immediately placed in service is so 
ridiculous that it has not made any converts 
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for the bill. In fact it has created opposition, 
as it would be impossible to figd cargoes 
where no trade exists. Every care will be 
taken that the bill will not be railroaded 
through Congress without protest from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

That members of Congress know the 
subsidy bill is a vicious measure and not in 
the interest of the people is made evident 
by interviews given the newspapers. One of 
them is quoted as saying: 

We can pass the ship subsidy bill in December 
but I am not certain we could pass it now with 
safety to the candidates. I know fifty congressmen 
who would vote for the bill after the election in 


November who might meet with defeat if they 
voted for it now. To push it now is bad politics. 


This ought to satisfy the people that the 
subsidy bill is not in their interest but in 
the interest of the few ship owners, as well 
as to pay a political debt. 


Conclusion 


Although there has been little reactionary 
legislation the past month the people 
should look for great activity in that line 
if the November elections are satisfactory 
to the reactionary members of Congress. 

Legislation tending towaid compulsory 
labor has already been introduced. Propa- 
ganda in its interest is being spread broad- 
cast in preparation for drastic action after 
the November elections. 

Senator Spencer’s bill, providing for a 
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“Federal Court of Conciliation,” is about as 
drastic a measure as could well be conceived. 
It would prohibit the normal activities of 
Labor and force the wage earners to work 
against their will. They would be at the 
mercy of a federal court. 

The publicity being given to the immigra- 
tion question indicates that there is a well 
conceived plot to break down the immigra- 
tion laws in the interest of the greedy, 
unfair employers who are seeking to degrade 
American standards. 

While the ship subsidy bill is having 
rather rough sailing those behind it are 
urging its passage with all their powers and 
influence. 

Every organization of Labor and every 
liberty-loving citizen in the United States 
who is opposed to child labor should take 
active interest in the resolution presented 
by Senator McCormick proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to protect child 
life. Although the House was not in session 
for six weeks, and the Senate has confined 
its activities almost wholly to the tariff, 
plans for much sumptuary legislation are 
continually being revealed. We would there- 
fore recommend most earnestly that every 
care be taken to protest against such 
legislation as soon as it is presented. 

W. C. ROBERTS, 
E. F. McGrapy, 
EpGar WALLACE, 
Legislative Committee 
of A. F. of L. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


September 11, Philadelphia, P@., Coopers Inter- 
national Union of North America. 

September 11, ‘lulsa, Okla., International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

September 11, New York City, N. Y., National 
Federation of Federal Employes. 

September 11, Fall River, Mass., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 11, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Union of Steam & Operating Engineers. 

September 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron 
Workers. 

September 18, 
Workers of America. 


» United Brick & Clay 


September 25, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 

October —, San Francisco, Calif., International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

October 2, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

- October 9, Springfield, Mass., Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America. 

October 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment 

Workers of America. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PacrFic 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison—We have seventy-eight local 
unions with a membership of 5,500. A new local 
union was organized at West Frankfort, Ill. As the 
result of violation of a union agreement by an em- 
ployer, twelve union members at Fresno, Calif., 
have been on strike for over a week. State of 
employment is fair and is improving. Our largest 
local union, of San Francisco, has succeeded in hav- 
ing their contract renewed for another year with no 
reduction in wages nor increase in working hours 
A union cooperative laundry has been established in 
Minneapolis and an organizing campaign is to be 
carried on among the employes of the non-union 
laundries. A cooperative union laundry is being 
established in Wheeling, W. Va., and by its aid 
we hope to reorganize our former local union in 
Wheeling. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler—We have ten local unions with a 
total membership of 470. In a non-union shop war 
140 of our members were locked out and for the 
relief of these members $6,000 was spent. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We have sixty-five local unions 
with a total membership of 13,687. State of em- 
ployment is improving. There have been reductions 
in wages among our members on the Great Lakes. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have five local unions with a 
membership of 369. State of employment is fair. 


Sideographers 


John A. Frea.—We have three locaFunions with a 
total membership of seventy-three. State of em- 
ployment is good. Business is very good in the 
United States, but in Canada it is still slack. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have thirty-eight local unions 
with a total membership of 2,600. A new local 
union was organized in Columbus, Ohio. In our 
ranks three deaths occurred, as the result of which we 
expended $3,000. State of employment is fair and 
is improving. We are preparing to make a request 
on managements for a revision of working rules. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have six local unions with a 
membership of 269. State of employment is very 
poor. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 


J. B. Bowen.—We now have 244 local unions 
with a membership of 8,000. A new local union 
was formed in Cheynne, Wyoming. Four deaths 
have occurred in our ranks, which resulted in our 
expending $450. The state of employment is 
improving. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Charles H. Franck: 

Some repair work is going on in the shipyards 
and more employes have been hired. The striking 
railroad shop craftsmen are standing firmly together. 
The Louisville and Nashville Railroad recently 
brought 40 recruits from St. Louis, giving them 
to understand that they were to work in the new 
yard at the Todd Shipbuilding Company. When 
these men arrived they found that they were to 
take the place of the strikers and the majority of 
them walked out immediately. The rest following 
the next day. Most of the guards also employed 
by this company quit when they found that they 
were to receive only $115 per month instead of 
$150 per month as promised them. The Central 
Trades Council requested the city board not to 
have men from out of town appointed or sworn in 
as deputies and so far this request has been com- 
plied with. The first of a series of mass meetings, 
in pursuance of the non-partisan political campaign, 
was held in the Labor Temple, where all the can- 
didates endorsed by the unions for state and county 
officers were present. The Central Trades Council 
will soon inaugurate an active campaign in the in- 
terest of a cooperative bank. The Central Trades 
Council has written to many other central bodies 
to ascertain whether a conferencé of southern 
central bodies is possible. The purpose of this 
conference will be to further along the union cause 
throughout the south. A closer affiliation, it is 
believed, will result in increased membership and 
also in more harmonious action among the unions 
of the south. 

ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

The farmers here are offering to donate their 
produce to the strikers. Railroad workers are out 
on strike 100 per cent. The street car men have 
renewed their old contract. At all mass meetings 
speakers urge the use of union-labeled goods. The 

building trades are reviving. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

All the men in the railroad shops are out on 
strike. An injunction has been issued against the 
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shop crafts. We are praying and standing firmly 
together that we may win. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—Rea Last: 

Since January 1, local unions of barbers have 
been organized in the following localities in Cali- 
fornia: Ocean Park, Huntington Beach, Van Nuys, 
Ventura, Santa Cruz, Monterey, Merced, Visalia, 
Watsonville and Turlock. 

San. Pedro.—J. B. Perry: 

Additional workers have been hired in the building 
trades. Street paving has opened up. A mass 
meeting will be held shortly to form a woman’s 
union label league. 

Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

Some new highway work and work on the farms 
has started. Unemployment exists chiefly among 
the unskilled laborers. There is a great demand 
for labor in the lumber and construction camps 
and many have been hired. The building trades 
are very active. There exists a shortage of plasterers 
and skilled mechanics. The label league is working to 
advance the use of union-made goods. 

COLORADO 

Denver.—Earl R, Hoage: 

There has been no lowering of the standard of 
wages in any industry. Several new office buildings 
are under way. We are making a special effort 
to assist the cigar makers and the tobacco workers. 
We are determined to secure the abolition of the 
state rangers. There is a lively campaign on here 
to boost the union label, the union card and the 
union button. The railway shops are closed down 
due to the strike. Maintenance of way, firemen 
and oilers’ local unions were organized at La Junta. 

Grand Junction.—M. Q. Cretcher. 

The coal miners and railroad shop men are out 
on strike 100 per cent and all think they will win. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville—David Weinberg: 
The glass factory is opening up. We are making 
an effort to organize the car men. 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn 
General unrest a te hard working conditions 
exist here 


INDIANA 


Albany,—Oliver Gunn: 

Several establishments have hired additional em- 
ployes. In nearly all establishments, and par- 
ticularly in the iron works, there have been improved 
conditions. 

Elkhart.—O. J. Schmalz: 

The N. Y. C. shops in Elkhart are working the 
scabs 12 hours and no headway is being made by 
them. 

IOWA 


Council Bluffs—William B. Daly: 

Work has increased among the building trades a 
little. The shopmen 4re out on strike 100 per cent. 
The Liberal Press, a labor paper, is putting on a 
campaign to increase the demand for union-labeled 
goods. 

Des Moines—W. B. Hanmii: 

Owing to the scarcity of brick layers some con- 
tractors are paying about $1 a day over the scale. 
The public utilities will Close in about twenty days 
if coal is not obtained. Some building construction 
is*under way. The chief of police has arrested some 
of the strike breakers and made them leave town. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

All members of the railfoad shop crafts are out on 
strike and are standing firm to their purpose. We 
are advocating the purchasing of union-labeled 
goods. A refinery here has reopened and will be in 
full swing before fall. 

Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 

At Lawrence a state high school is being built. We 
urge that all our members demand union-made 
goods when buying. 

Wellington.—Geo. H. Kitterman: 

Conditions are bad on account of the strike. We 
are standing firmly together because we believe that 
in union there is strength. There is a constant 
demand for union-made goods. 


KENTUCKY 


Somerset.—E. H. Ashly: 
About 700 railroad shopmen are out on strike. 
Everybody is in good spirits and there has been n0 
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disorder. . The label committee hasYattained good 
results in the work to advance the use of union-made 
products. 

LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 

Conditions are very good here at this time. 
The building trades are all busy and the Standard 
Oil Company is hiring more men. Many are now 
employed on the new wharf started on the river. 
Though organized labor lost by only a few votes 
in the recent city election we will fight for the next 
one and keep up fighting until we win. A label 
league has been organized and through their efforts 
we are now able to obtain some union-labeled goods. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

A building boom exists at the present time and 
much road building is under way. The unorganized 
coal teamsters were cut $1.50 per week. All the 
railroad workers have quit and very few scabs 
are taking their places. Good work is being done 
promoting the use of union-made products. 

Portland.—Edw. C. Donahue: 

Conditions are much better among the organized 
workers than among the unorganized. The 
bricklayers and masons have recently received an 
increase of 10 cents per hour. The carpenters and 
joiners are also looking for an increase in the near 
future. The plumbers and steam fitters, the painters 
and decorators are increasing their membership 
rapidly. The label committee is doing all possible 
to increase the demand for union-labeled goods. 
Several large buildings have been started. There 
are about 1,100 of the railroad craftsmen out on 
strike. The Central Labor Union is making plans 
for a big Labor Day celebration. 


MICHIGAN 


River Rouge —Walter Thompson: 

Additional workers have been hired in the*ship 
yards and in the structural steel works. Every- 
thing possible is being done to promote the use of 
union-made goods. 


MISSOURI 


Slater —J. N. Taylor: 

All shop crafts are out on strike 100 per cent 
and are remaining true to the cause. The C. & N. 
is paying 70 cents per hour with 30 cents bonus 
and time and a half for overtime to the strike 
breakers; but they can not bold out much longer. 

Serinaiet —J. R. Moll: 

he plumbers, after a strike of three weeks, were 
omni in getting their new agreement signed. 
The railroad shops are closed tight by the workers. 
There are many jobs open as deputy U. S. marshals 
but few want these jobs. There is much W. Z. 
Foster propaganda floating around. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin.—Alfred Mortenson: 
_ An organizing campaign has been started and 
it is expected that every worker in Berlin will be 
within our fold before another year expires. 
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Somersworth.—David W. Clay: 

Fifteen hundred workers employed by the Great 
Falls Manufacturing Company have been out on 
strike since February 13. Practically all of the 
goods we purchase here bears the union label. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—Albert F. Martel: 

The culinary workers of the city of Albany are 
being organized successfully. The cooks at the 
Hampton Hotel were notified that they would be 
discharged if they joined the union. The union 
label league is doing everything possible to promote 
the use of union-made products. 

New Rochelle -—Edw. P. Cotter: 

All establishments here have hired additional 
workers. Some new building has started. This 
locality is very well organized and there have been 
improvements in every concern. 

Jamestown.—P. A. Clark: 

Some workers in the furniture industry are getting 
increases in pay. Sixteen men at the local round 
house went out on strike and all are standing firm 
and determined to win. We are making an effort 
to organize ladies’ auxiliaries to assist our political 
committeee. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—Geo. W. Cameron: 
Construction of residences is under way. The 
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label league is cooperating with the labor papers 
boosting union-made products. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks—N. M. Aune: 

Employes. have been laid off in the state mill 
and elevator construction works. Farm help is 
much in demand. A large amount of street paving 
is under way. Steady agitation is being carried 
on to promote the use of union-made goods. 

Mandan.—Henry Meyers: 

The car shops and the round house have closed 
down. A committee is boosting the use of union- 
made goods. We have a new store on the list 
handling women’s garments bearing the label. The 
strike of the railroad workers was called for 10 A. M. 
July 1, when all but three men quietly and peace- 
fully walked off the job. The city commissioners, 
who were endorsed by the Mandan Central Labor 
Union and were also elected, granted the boys the 
use of the city hall for meetings free of charge 
and the strikers are conducting daily meetings and 
roll calls. 

OHIO 


Bellaire —Geo. Barrett: 

A great deal of building i: going on at present and 
common laborers are being paid 35,40 and 45 cents 
per hour. Talks are being made on the old-age pension 
question. The workers are being urged to vote for 
candidates favorable to labor. An effort is being 
put forth to have the 400 rail workers from Hol- 
laway to join the trade assembly so they can keep 
in touch with the labor movement. The railroads 
have only a few scabs working, in fact there are 
more guards than workers employed. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Some additional workers have been hired in the 
metal trades and in the building industry. The 
plumbers won their strike against wage reductions. 
The electricians are back at work. The Allied Labor 
Press Association of Boston is carrying on a union 
label campaign. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

The building trades have all received an increase 
in wages over the scale signed up for. Labor for 
contractors as well as labor in the shops have had 
increases also. All plants are in need of men. The 
American Shipbuilding Company has added a great 
number of men to its forces. The stores are carrying 
more and more stock-of union-made goods. There 
has been no break in the ranks of the shopmen on 
strike and the strike is being conducted under 
perfect control. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Since the strike has gone into effect several gangs 
of strike breakers brought in by the B. & O. Railroad 


have refused to work and have left town. They 
brought a great many young men down from New 
York telling these fellows that there was no strike 
but simply non-union shop difficulties and agreeing 
to give them their meals and lodging free. The old 
coach shop was fixed up to lodge the strike breakers 
but very few would stay in such quarters. Every- 
thing is very quiet and orderly. The men on strike 
meet the trains and explain matters to the strike 
breakers after which the strike breakers are very 
glad to leave. The Star Ice and Storage Company, 
has applied for an injunction against the engineers’ 
union and the central trades and labor coun il. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—T. J. Buck: 

There have been improvements in working hours 
in the various establishments. We urge that all 
members demand union-made goods when buying. 

Cannonsburg.—J. E. Speicher: 

At the Fort Pitt Bridge Works 650 employes 
have been hired. At the steel and iron works 400 
more men have been put on. New work has started 
in the Standard Chemical Company, in the Cannons- 
burg pottery and in the steel and iron works. An 
injunction has been issued against the miners. 

Punxsutawny.—W. A. Myers: 

The glass blowers have doubled their forces. The 
Eldred Window Glass Company has closed down. 
Union men are demanding union-labeled goods. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—A. Flynn: 

There has been an increase in building operations 
A million-dollar hotel is being put up. An injunc- 
tion has been granted the A. C. L. railroad. Several 
hundred workers have been laid off in the navy 
yard. The Navy Department has ordered the navy 
yard closed and unless the order is modified the 
navy yard will close about September 1. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 

Additional employes have been hired at the 
Southern Engine & Boiler Works. We urge all our 
members to demand union-labeled goods when pur- 
chasing. The Piggly Wiggly is a union shop. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher. 

Some new buildings have been started. Conditions 
are getting a little better as there is more employ- 


ment. No workers have been laid off. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 
Union-labeled goods are being demanded by union 
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members. We expect to score some victories for 
candidates endorsed by us for election in the prim- 


“aries. The farm labor union is rapidly gaining 


ground in this section. Daily meetings of the rail- 
road shop-crafts are being held at Carpenters’ Hall. 
The men are in good spirits and we have the support 
and the sympathy of the entire community. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Refinery workers have been laid off and the rail- 
road shopmen are on strike. The railroad shops 
have hired scabs, mostly Mexicans. We have a 
committee on the field and as a result there is not 
a merchant in town who doesn’t handle some union- 
labeled goods. 

Waco.—John R. Tennison: 

The railroad —% j craftsmen are out on strike 100 
per cent. The W. I. U. L. L. is working night and 
day to promote the demand for union-labeled goods. 
A new local union of cooks and waiters was organized 
with fifty members. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: : 

All lumber mills are working full time. The 
Charleston Lumber Company and others have 
taken on more men. New work has opened up in 
the Kanawha Hardwood Company. The building 
industry is gradually improving in this section. There 
were more buildings permits issued during June than 
during any previous month the past year. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse-—F. O. Wells: 

Some street paving work has started. All the 
railroad shop men are out on strike. We demand 
union-labeled goods. 


WYOMING 


Casper.—J. B. Leonard: 

The standard refinery has laid off 100 workers. 
The Texas Oil Refinery is starting to build a new 
plant and have hired 200 in all departments. We 
are distributing pamphlets giving the names of 
manufacturers and merchants who use union-labeled 
goods. The railway shop crafts are out on strike 
and are firmly holding to their principles. 

Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

A year ago union-made shoes and clothes were 
hard to get here. Now we have some union-made 
stock in every store in town and are working for 
a larger assortment. We are doing everything 
possible to re-elect Senator Kendrick 


CANADA, B. C. 


Natal.—Joe Roebuck: 

Logging and saw mill work has opened up. Under 
the lead of a man named Estelbrook the Crow’s- 
Nest-Pass Coal Company started a movement to 
break the morale of the miners of Michel, B. C., 
by trying to get the men to accept a separate agree- 
ment for Michel regardless of the effects on the 
miners of the rest of District No. 18. Through 
the efforts of the organizer, who pointed out the 
danger of such a policy, Estelbrook’s proposition 
was rejected by a vote of ninety to one. 





Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Assets e = e $1,115,583,024.54 
Liabilities less surplus - $1,068,341,845.04 


The daily average of the Company’s 
business during 1921 was 1,071 per day in 
number of claims paid; 15,008 per day in 
number of policies issued and revived; 
$5,181,422 per day in new insurance issued, 
revived and increased; $664,016 per day in 
payments to policyholders and addition to 
reserve; $445,926.94 per day in increase of 
assets. 











Conservative? 


Yes—and therefore 
absolutely safe! 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 


Oldest trust company in 
the National Capital. 


Resources Over 
$ 14,000,000.00 
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Save the Surface 


Paints, Varnishes, Muresco 
New Yerk Chicage Cleveland 


Use Moore Paint 


Benj. Moore @ Co. 
St. Leule Carteret Terente 








GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 

















BYLLESBY ENGINEERING 2 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


208 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN DIEGO TACOMA 











UNITED STATES SMELTING 
Refining and Mining Company 


Executive Offices: 55 Congress Street, BOSTON 
Sales Office: 120 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Buyers OF Gold, Silver, Lead, Lead and Zinc Con- 
centrating Ores, Matte and Furnace Products 

PRODUCERS AND SELLErs OF Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead, Zinc, Arsenic, Dust, Cadmium, 
ys me | and Fungicides 

REFINERS OF Bullion. 

OpsratinG Orrices: Salt Lake City, Utah; Kennett, 
Cal., Goldroad, Ariz.; Baxter Springs, Kan.; 


Eureka, Colo.; New York City, and Pachuca, 
Mexico. 








Peabody Coal Company 


CHICAGO 
Founded 1883 


Operating 
Thirty-six Mines in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma and Wyoming, 
with annual capacity of 21,000,000 
tons. 











Arbogast & Bastian Co. 


Wholesale Slaughterers of 


Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, and Calves, Meat 
Packers and Provision Dealers 


U. S. Government Inspection 


ALLENTOWN - ~ PENNSYLVANIA 








Subscribe to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1 a Year 














PUBLIC UTILITIES TO OUR COUNTRY AND OUR 


W: MUST NOT OVERLOOK THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR 
INDIVIDUAL LIVES. 

















